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PREFACE. 

The  groundwork  of  these  Essays  was  laid  when 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Senior  Division  of  the  Class 
of  Logxc  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Edmburgh.  They  are  chiefly  compiled  from  the 
notes  of  the  class  lectures,  from  the  works  of  Bishop 
Berkeley,  edited  by  A.  C.  Eraser,  late  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics,  and  from  the  study  of  var- 
ious authors. 

I  have  revised,  rewritten,  and  brought  the  con- 
ceptions  down  to  the  present  day.  I  have  never  had 
the  courage  to  give  them  to  the  public,  because  I  felt 
sure  that  erstwhile  some  noted  Scotch  Metaphy- 
sician  would  arise  and  vindicate  the  character  of 
Mr.  Hume,  from  the  stigma  placed  upon  it  by  the 
churchmen ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  nobody  has 
yet  done  so.  though  many  philosophical  scholars 
have  written  elaborately  on  the  theories  of  Berkeley 
and  Hume,  making  comprehension  still  more  incom- 
prehensible to  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  thinking 

The  Original  Essays  were  competitive,  read  and 
discussed  before  the  students'  association;  they 
caused  not  a  little  sensation  at  the  time,  owing  to 
the  views  contained  in  them,  not  quite  agreeing  with 
the  views  of  the  leading  Physical  Scientists,  who. 
since  that  day,  have  come  to  take  a  more  moderate 
view  of  Locke's  Theory,  and  the  Evolution  Theory 
of  Darwin.  ' 


VUl 


PREFACE. 


The  present  Lord  Kelvin,  the  greatest  livir^ 
scientist  of  the  day,  admitted  before  the  Royal 
Society  that  his  supposition  of  the  Origin  of  the 
Universe,  in  no  way  explains  the  matter  or  helps 
us  out  of  the  difficulty,  for  that  is  only  to  shift  the 
ground  from  the  real  to  the  ideal,  and  to  leave  us 
still  in  the  dark  as  to  how  the  Universe  came  to  be 
a  Universe,  and  by  whom  it  was  originated.  Wc 
have  a  right  to  enquire  how  it  o  ^'nated  and  par- 
ticularly how  it  has  exercised  si  a  a  tremendous 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 

As  for  himself,  he  had  had  such  a  lengthened 
experience,  and  had  viewed  the  question  from  every 
vantage  ground,  that  he  was  now  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge and  recognize  "A  Sovereign  Intelligence" 
as  the  Source  and  Destiny  of  Existence. 

Huxley  was  not  as  frank  as  this,  though  he  ought 
to  have  been  so,   for  what  is  Huxley's  Mysterious 
Activity  but  a  "Sovereign  Intelligence"— or  Bishop 
Berkeley's  "Supreme  Mind"— even  Hume  said  that 
he  did  not  pronounce  it  absolutely  insuperable,  for 
you  can  easily  see  Faith  professed  between  the  lines 
of  my  book.     Neither  did  Locke  deny  the  existence 
of    a    Supreme  Being,  for    in    his    Conduct  of    the 
Understanding  (pp.  82,  sect.  38),  he  says :      "God 
has  made    the    intellectual  world    harmonious  and 
beautiful  without  us;  but  it  will  never  coma  into  our 
heads  all  at  once.     We  must  bring  it  home  piece- 
meal, and  then  set  it  up  by  our  own  industry  or  else 
we  will  have  nothing  but  darkness  and  a  chaos  with- 
in, etc." 

Berkeley's    assaults    upon    Metaphysical  abstrac- 
tions, etc had  more  than  anything  else  to  do 
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^'It  /^  ;^"^^"^^^"^1  Awakening"  of  Hume,  and 
with  the  direction  taken  by  his  thoughts.  Hume  in 
his  turn  set  Modern  Thought  on  the  lines  on  which 
we  find  ,t  at  the  present  day.  Hume  asserts  that 
Berkeley  s  writings  form  the  best  lessons  in  scepti- 
cism which  are  to  be  found  among  the  Ancient  or 
Modern  Philosophers  (Bayle  not  excepted),  thus 
transforming  Berkeley  into  "an  Unconscious  Seep! 

F^lv^T  endeavoured  in    these  brief    and    concise 
Essays  to  give  the  reader,  and  especially  the  young 
student  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  a  "Bird's  Eye 
View"  of  Mr.  Hume's  position, 
(a)  How  he  came  to  take  such  a  position; 

S  Th'  ^r"'!:"^  °^  Combatting  his  position,  and 

(c;   1  he  Vindication  of  his  position. 

If  I  succeed  in  removing  the  mist  and  veil  of 
words  from  the  minds  of  those  people  who  look 
upon  Mr.  Hume  as  a  pronounced  Sceptic,  I  will  feel 
satisfied. 

I  hate  the  term  "Sceptic."  because  the  Greek  word 
skeptikos  meaning :     "A  Thoughtful  Person"  from 
what  seemed  an  innocent   and   harmless   Being  has 
grown  up  into  a  most  dangerous  and  unphilosophical 
monster.     But  as    the    mass    of    men  rush  to  con- 
elusions  with  haste  and  assert  them  with  far  more 
positiveness  than  their  knowledge  warrants,  the  dis- 
cerning  few  of  clearer  vision  are  often  brought  into 
collision  with  popular  beliefs,  especially  in  Religioa 
inus  It  is  that  in  common  parlance  a  "Sceptic"  has 
come  to  mean  a  person  who  does  not  believe  in  a 
First  Cause  or  Deos.  call  it  what  you  may;  but  the 
field  of  Thought  in  which  the  Sceptic  so-called  pre- 
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fers  to  exercise  his  mind  is  not  Religion,  but  Philo- 

'""l^he  Original  Genius  is  never  sufficiently  subor- 
dinate and  amenable  to  discipline.  He  is  apt  to  be 
critical,  to  startle  his  easy-going  compamons  with 
new  and  seemingly  heterodox  views.  He  is  the  ugly 
duckling  whom  all  the  virtuous  and  commonplace 

brood  must  cackle  at   !  !  '•  .     „.  i 

I  have  particularly  avoided  giving  the  Biography 
of  any  of  the  writers.    It  i.  of  little  moment  to  me 
what  a  man's  name  is.  or  the  exaet  date  of  h.s  te*. 
All  that,  is  foreign  to  our  purpose.     There  .snothng 
shows  the  smallness  of  a  man's  mmd  than  haggling 
over  a  name  or  a  date,  instead  of  taking  "P  *=  ^^ 
question  at  issue,  and  that  is  the  "•-"  =  Jh^^-J  °l 
Doctrine.    As,  for  example,  Moses:     Wh^t  ^o  we 
care  a  straw  whether  Moses  ever  existed  or  not.  or 
if  that  was  his  real  name?     The  question  at  issue 
U:     That  a  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  the  Unive^ 
and  all  that  it  contains,  was  propounded  by  a  cer- 
S„  party  under  the  name  Moses.    How  does  this 
TTeory  compare  with  other  Theories  advanced,  and 
what  Theory  seems  most  feasible  to  man's  mmd  a 

The  pres™'  ^^^ '     ^"'='^  ■"""•  ".^"""^-t;  Z 

at  least  thinks  himself  competent,  claims  a  right  to 

interpret  nature  for  himself. 

In  the  make  up  of  these  Essays,  and  others  not  yet 
published,  I  have  drawn  from  the  class-no*-.  *- 
class  lectures,  and  from  the  works  ^mce  publish^, 
of  Professors  Blackie,  Sellar,  Kelland,  T^.t,  Fraser, 
Calderwood,  Masson,  and  S.  S.  Laurie,  -"  of  whom 
have  since  passed  away,  except  F/^ser  and  Laune. 
whose  literary  works  have  made  the  last  half  of  the 
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Nineteenth    Century  the    brightest    period    in  the 
annals  of  any  University. 

A  British  period,  of  great  literary  activity  in  every 
department  of  learning,  Medicine,  Science,  Theo- 
logy, Philosophy,  Law  and  all  the  Arts,  the  pro- 
fessors of  which  have  obtained  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation, for  their  contribution  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Millenium. 


SUMMARY. 


ill; 


Thales  made  "Water"  the  source  and  destiny  of 
all  things,  and  said  that  the  Universe  had  a  Spirit 
in  it,  with  Divine  indwelling  powers.     Electricity 

is  the  Soul. 

Anaximander  suggested  "An  Infinite"  as  the 
Originative  Principle  of  all  things,  "Infinite"  itself 
causes  things  to  come  into  "being"  and  recalls  them 
back  from  being.  Xenophanes  conceived  "Spiritual 
Substance"  or  "Unity"  and  the  "Perfection"  of  a 
"Deity,"  as  the  Origin  of  the  Universe.  The  Earth 
rose  out  of  the  Sea. 

Anaximenes  said  the  "Air"  is  the  Origin  of  the 
Universe,  from  which  all  things  are  formed  by  com- 
pression. 

Anaxagoras  formulated  two  principles  of  Ex- 
istence, "Matter"  and  "Mind." 

Mind  or  Eternal  Intelligence,  and  Matter  as  Atoms 
are  the  Origin  of  the  Universe  and  all  that  is  in  it. 
Order  through  the  influence  and  operation  of  this 
mind  suggests  a  soul,  with  an  "Aerial  Body." 

Pythagoras  said  "Number"  is  the  Essence  of  all 
things.  Things  are  only  a  copy  of  Numbers.  Num- 
bers are  things  themselves.  "Finite  and  Infinite," 
"Odd  and  Even."  All  things  in  the  Universe  result 
from  a  combination  of  the  Finite  and  Infinite. 
Man's  Soul  partook  of  the  nature  of  the  Central  Fire, 
possessing  three  elements,  Reason,  Intelligence  and 
Passion. 
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Sill 


Heraclitus  made  Fire  and  Material  the  Source  and 
Destiny  of  Existence,  together  with  Eternal  "Move- 
ment." Thus,  Fire  is  the  symbol  of  the  underlying 
reality  of  Ejcistence,  or  the  fact  of  being  from  which 
he  formulated  the  famous  dictum  "All  things  Pass." 
Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  did  not  bother  themselves 
about  Originative  Principles,  they  simply  taught 
Philosophy  for  pay. 

Parmenides  made  "Universal"  or  "Absolute 
Being,"  or  "Unity  in  Thought,"  as  the  Source  and 
Destiny  of  Existence. 

Empedocles  conceived  Fire,  Matter  and  Air,  or 
Fire,  Atoms  and  Empty  space,  as  the  Origin  of  all 
things. 

Democritus  and  Leucippus,  conceived  the  process 
of  Becoming  under  the  Symbol  of  "Fire"  the  ultimate 
Elementary  ground  of  Nature,  is  an  Infinite  Mul- 
titude of  indivisible  corporeal  particles  (atoms). 
No  design  but  only  law  and  life,  from  the  finest 
atoms.  Air,  Earth,  Fire  and  Water,  or  Fire,  Heat, 
Atoms  and  Empty  space  in  a  Mass  is  the  Origin  of 
the  Universe 

Two  co-equal  elements,  the  Full  and  the  Empty 
or  Being  and  Non-Entity. 

Necessity  or  Fate  :  the  Cause. 

Epicurus  and  Lucretius,  simply  reproduced  the 
Doctrine  of  Democritus. 

The  veritable  existence  in  Nature  are  Atoms  and 
Empty  Space. 

Melissus  and  Zeno  were  the  Expositors  and  De- 
fenders of  the  Doctrine  of  Parmenides,  their  chief 
l^orte  lay  in  the  Ingenuity  of  their  defence. 

Pyrrho  disbelieved  in  any  one  ever  acquiring  a 
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scientific  knowledge  of  things.     Matter  is  his  Origin- 
ative Principle. 

From  Socrates,  the  two  Great  Streams  of  later 
Philosophy  emanated.  The  First,  a  Philosophy  of 
Law.  or  Universal  in  action  •  the  second,  a  Philoso- 
phy of  Law.  or  Universal  in  Thought  and  Nature 

as  well.  ^-     i.      * 

Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  Two  Great  Giants  of 
Philosophy,  undertook  to  work  out  the  Socratic  Doc- 
trine of  Thought,  through  the  whole  field  of  the 
knowable.  Unfortunately.  Aristotle's  works  were 
lost  for  over  a  thousand  years,  but  Christianity  took 
up  the  "problem."  and  worked  it  out  on  the  lines  of 
the  Spiritualistic  or  Idealistic  Theory,  to  the  present 
day  T  ord  Bacon  resuscitated  the  Epicurean  Doc- 
trine, and  asserted  that  Nature  cannot  well  be  ex- 
plained without  the  assumption  of  Atoms  and  that 
Observation.  Reflection,  and  particularly  Experience 
was  an  indispensable  necessity. 

Descartes,  said  consciousness  is  knowledge  of  a 
present  state,  it  is  always  knowledge  of  self  as  In- 
telligence.    Self -Consciousness,  this  is  his  meaning 

of  "Cogito  ergo  sum."  j  .,      r-    *    -,« 

Geulinx  and  Malebranche.  adopted  the  Cartesian 

Theory  with  slight  improvement. 

Spinoza  is  the  necessary  outcome  of  Des  Cartes; 
Hobbes  and  Gassendi  were  chiefly  Psychologists. 
The  outcome  of  the  whole  Anglican  Movement  is  to 
be  found  in  Locke's  Essay,  etc.  _ 

Locke  declined  the  Physical  consideration  of  the 
mind,  Matter  and  Motion  exist:  i.  No  "Innate 
Ideas;"     2.  All  knowledge  springs  from  experience. 

Bishop  Berkeley's   "A  Supreme   Mind"  A  Sover- 
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cign  Intelligence  is  the  Source  and  Destiny  of  Ex- 
istence. All  knowledge  springs  from  the  Supreme 
Mind,  etc. 

Hume,  All  our  Knowledge  springs  from  Ideas  and 
Impressions 

C.  R. 
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PROBABLE  DATES  OV  ^^  ^^yLOSOmSR^ 
OF  THE  GRECIAN  PERIOD. 

Probable  date. 
Born. 

^^  ,  B.C.  640. 

Thales... ^^   530? 

Anaximander ^^    ^^, 

Xenophanes ^^    ^^^P 

Pythagoras ^'^    ^^,  ^r  500? 

Heraclitus ^'^'  ^^p 

Anaximenes ^"^    ^^,  ^^  500? 

Parmenides ^^    ^^^P 

Anaxagoras ^  , 

Zeno.  the  Eleatic ^•^^-  J^J, 

Herorotus  ^^    ^^^P 

Socrates ^^    ^^^^ 

Leucippus g^    ^gQP 

Proagoras ^^    ^^P 

Democritus ^^   ^^^p 

Gorgias p^^"  ^^^p 

Empedocles ^^    ^^^P 

Melissus •■^^    ^^^p 

Plato ■■  p(^    ^^^ 

Aristotle ^^    ^^^p 

Zeno,  the  Stoic •^■£  ^^^p 

Epicurus ■■■3(3    ^4oP 

Pyrrho 
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coNCKrnoN  of  TIIK  UMVKRSE, 

OR 

IIUMK   VIXDICATEI). 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  question  concerning  the  "Origin  of  Ex- 
istence" must  embrace  all  forms  of  "existence,"  in- 
cluding the  Existence  of  "Moral  Being!" 

The  (juestion  of   Moral   Being  gives'  complexion 
to  the  widei   question  affecting  existence  generally. 
This  question  leads  us  into  the  region  of  Intellec- 
tual Speculation  (which  is  the  mind's  views  of  any- 
thing in  its  various    aspects    and    relations,  or  the 
mind's  views  of    a    subject    not    verified  by  facts) 
Speculation  must  first  start   from   facts,  and  must 
then  return  to  facts,  for  a  test  to  its  validity.    Here 
we  have  to  consider   where  the  sphere  is  open  to  us 
through  speculation,  then  we  come  upon  a  vast  re- 
gion of  enquiries  concerned  with  all  known  existence 
and  with  all  that  may  bear  upon  the  "Source"  and 
Destiny  of  Existence."     In  reasoning  thus,  we  come 
upon  "one  Great  Question,"  namely,  "How  has  the 
Universe    come    into    Being?"    or    "How    has    the 
Jniverse  come  into  Existence?"     In  order  to  guard 
.  us  against  false  conceptions  as  well  as  to  guard  us 
against  false  reasonings,  it  is  needful  to  remember. 
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not  only  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  Universe, 
but  it  is  as  needful  to  remember  how  that  knowledge 
has  been  gathered    or  acquired    concerning  the  ex- 
istence of   such   "Universe."     Every  metaphysician 
admits  that  the  knowledge  we  have  leads  us  to  find 
out  the   cause,  and    that    we  know    the  universe  as 
being  "Physical,"  "Intellectual"    and    "Moral,"  that 
tiiere  must  be  "Power"    adequate  to    produce  every 
phenomenon,"  that  is,  everything  which  is  presented 
to  the  eye  by  observation  and  experiment,  or  any 
appearance,  whose  cause  is  not  immediately  obvious 
to  the  mind,  in  the  universe;  that  this  power  may 
be  "Force,"  "Intelligence"  or  "Will;"  but  we  admit 
of  no  deviation  from    the    single  "Law  of    Intelli- 
gence" that  there  must  be  power  adequate  to  pro- 
duce fact ;  this  we  hold  to  be  certainly  true,  whether 
the  "Power"    be  observed    by  us  or    no.     Now,  the 
discovery  of  the  "Power"  will  afford  an  explanation, 
but  the  certainty  of  its  existence  is  that  which  leads 
to  philosophical  enquiry  and  supports  it,  before  the 
"Source"  is  reached,  and  at  last  crowns  it  with  suc- 
cess.    In  this  way  alone  can  "'e  reach  the  intelligent 
recognition  of  "Fixed  Law"  of  the  Universe,  and 
the  discovery  of  Fixed  Law  leads  inevitably  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  Intelligence  and  "Personality," 
and  to     a     "First     Cause;"  in    other    words,    to  a 
"Creator"  of  the  "Universe,"  or  to  a  Creator  of  the 
government  of  the  World." 

Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  should  the  "Force" 
declared  to  be  operating,  be  invisible  and  impalpa- 
ble to  us,  it  is  no  Barrier  to  the  "Scientific  Ex- 
planation" of  tne  "Universe,"  that  is,  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  "Fixed  Law." 
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In  seeking  an  explanation  of  the  "On>in  of  the 
Universe,"  we  are  perfectly  certain    that  the  answer 
IS  not  within  the  range  of  experience,  and  therefore 
Physical   Science  can  have  nothing  to  say  on  this 
subject.     It  can  offer  no  suggestions,  it  can  present 
no  objections.     It  can  only  fulfil  its  definite  task, 
and  leave  its  lesults    as  material    in  this    problem. 
Rut  when  we  seek  an  explanation  of  "Fixed  Law" 
itself,  there  can  be  no  explanation  short  of  "Sover- 
eign Intelligence."     Here  we  are  forced  into  the  re- 
coe:nition    of     a    "First    Cause" : —"First     Cause," 
"Nature,"  or  any  other  name  you  please,  provided 
that,  when  we  spv:;ak  of  the  origin  of  existence,  we 
understand  one  another,  as  that  which  causes  every- 
thing to  spring  into  life.    The     recognition     of    a 
Sovereign  Intelligence  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
exercise  of  intelligence;  but  it  is  a  natural  outcome, 
or  outcome  of  nature,  without  being  a  logical  con- 
clusion from  an  inductive  process.     It  k  rather  an 
evident  truth  from  intellectual  action    than  the  re- 
sultant from    argumentative   exercise.     All    orderly 
existence  has  its  true  "Source"  in  Intelligence,  and 
so  in  like    manner    intelligence    recognizes  the  in- 
consistency  and    irrationality  of  every   attempt   to 
seek  the  "Source"  of  the  universe  lower.     In  the  use 
of  such  Intelligence,  "Science"  has  grown  up  around 
it,  that  is,  an  orderly  exposition  of  the  system  of 
the  Universe    has  sufficiently  matured  to  afford  a 
general  conception  of  orderliness  in  the  totality  of 
existence. 

So  situated,  the  next  question  concerns  the  origin 
of  the  Universe;  to  this  question  there  can  be  but 
one  answer.     All  science  would  require  to  be  di« 
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solved  and  thrown  back  again  to  "Chaos,"  if  the 
answer  be  not  self-evident,  that  Intelligent  Person- 
ality is  the  only  explanation. 

In  order  tc  comprehend  this  question  aright,  we 
must  discuss  the  different  "theories"  propounded, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
not  till  then  can  we  form  an  unbiassed  judgment, 
whether  Materialism  can  account  for  the  "Origin  of 
Existence,"  of  the  Universe  and  of  "Moral  Being," 
or  "No." 

Material :  Matter,  that  of  which  all  existing  things 
are  composed,  that  which  determines  their  coming 
into  being,  and  into  which  they  pass  on  ceasing  to 
be.  Can  this  really  be  the  "Origin  of  Existence?" 
or  Originative  Principle  of  all  things,"  r  ^.  the  early 
thinkers  formulated,  or  no  ? 

The  Fundamental  Position  of  the  Materialistic  or 
Development  Theory  is  that  all  our  most  complex 
states    of    consciousness    are    merely    developments 
under  natural  law    from  our  simplest  states.     The 
mind  as  known  in  present  consciousness   is  the  gen- 
eral   resultant    of     all    previous    experience.     The 
Development  Theory  is  First  a  Theory  of  Mind; 
second,  a  Theory  of  Morals."     We  have  it  not  in 
our  power  to  ascertain  by  any  dire:t  process,  what 
consciousness  told  us  at  the  time,  when  its  revelations 
were  in  their  pristine  purity.     It  only  offers  itself 
to  our  inspection  as  it  exists  now  when  those  original 
revelations  are  overlaid  and  buried  under  a  moun- 
tainous heap  of  acquired  "Notions  and  Perceptions." 
The  "Problem"  has  always  been  the  Dualir,m  (i.e., 
that  there  are  "Two  Principles"  in  Nature,  one  Ac- 
tive and  the  other   Passive),  in  Thought  and  Ex- 
istence and  how  we  come  by  our  knowledge. 
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At  the  outset,  we  must  decline  to  discuss  the 
C:,..u>c  and  Indian  Mythology,  the  Kosmogonies 
of  Greece  and  the  Scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  belong  to  the  historical  science  of  the  Chris- 
tian Dogmas,  as  too  tedious  and  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose. 

A    Theory     which    criticizes    other   theories  must 
stand  criticism  itr  h',  on  the  same  lines.     It  must 
account    for   organized   existence:    how   the   higher 
sprang  from  the  lower  :  how  consciousness  is  higher 
than    material,  as    well  as  how    duality  of    origin 
takes  place    by  bringing  in    Force,  in    addition  to 
substance,  and  how  Force  produces  existenc?.     The 
Theory   must   answer  all    these   questions   satisfac- 
torily, in    order  to    take  rank,  as  a    theory  of    the 
Universe;  it  must  pass  over  from  the  negative  form 
into  a   positive   theory.     Now,   then,   the     question 
arises,  where  shall  we  begin?     Well,  we  shall  begin 
with  the  modern  definition  of  Materialism  and  dis- 
cuss the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  from  the  time  of 
Thales    to  the  present  day,  always  taking  care  to 
note  or  keep  in  view  the  questions:      ist,  How  do 
we  come  by  our  knowledge.     2nd   What  is  it    that 
causes  things  to  come  into  Being,  out  of.  and,  .^-d. 
What  is  it  that  recalls  them  back  f ro  n  Being  into 
infinite  Void. 

The  explanation  of  the  Universe  is  alleged  to  be 
discovered  in  its  Material  Substance.  Now,  Ma- 
terialism is  this:— When  the  nature  of  the  mind  is 
viewed  by  philosophers  as  Mere  Matter,  or  as  a  pro- 
duct of  Material  Organization,  the  theory  is  called 
Materialistic,  the  opposite  view  is  called  Spiritual- 
istic or   Idealistic.     Materialism   existed    from   the 
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earliest  of  times,  owing  to  external  things  being 
nearer  to  the  natural  conciousness  than  the  I  (Ego), 
and  even  the  I  (Ego),  in  the  idea  of  primitive  people, 
is  connected  rather  with  the  body  than  with  the 
shadowy  soul,  the  product  of  sleeping  and  of 
waking  dreams  which  they  suppose  to  inhabit  the 
body. 

The  earliest  account  we  have  of  the  Origin  of 
Existence,  the  Origin  of  the  Universe  and  the  Origin 
of  all  things,  is  from  "Moses."  Thus,  Moses  in  de- 
scribing the  origin  of  Existence,  etc.,  postulates  a 
•'Great  First  Cause"  or  Spirit  of  God,  as  the 
Origi  lative  Principle,  then  tells  us  that  the  earth 
was  without  "Form"  and  "Void,"  and  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep:— Out  of  whose  form- 
lessness the  heavens  and  all  the  worlds  came  to  be, 
by  virtue  of  an  Eternal  I\  .'cment.  or  Movement  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  'Water;"  it  acquired  the 
capacity  of  transition  from  the  universal  into  the 
particular,  that  is  into  land  and  water,  from  which 
we  infer  that  water  was  co-existent  with  the  Spirit. 

Then  Moses  introduces  the  Spirit,  speaking  thus  : 
—"Let  the  earth  bring   forth  the  living  creature," 
"Let  the  water  bring  forth  the  moving  creature  that 
hath  life."     As  though  he  said,  "Let  matter  bring 
them    forth,  for,  according   to  Moses,  the   material 
principle  of  things  is  Water."   or,  in    other   words,  the 
Originative  Principle  of  things  is  "Water."     There- 
fore, the  actively  Formative  Reason,  moved    upon 
the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  Creation  was  brought 
about,    "through    the    Spirit    imparting    to    them 
strength  to  bring  forth."     This   is   Huxley's   Mys- 
terious Activity,  or  Movement,  which  he  was  ignorant 
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of,  but  was  forced  to  admit.  Thus  things  arise  by 
separation  and  unfolding  or  development,  so  that 
matter  is  not  without  forms,  but  contains  them  all, 
and  smce  It  unfolds  what  it  carries  concealed  within 

111-  '%?  *'"'^  ^"  "^'"^^  ^"^  the  mother  of 
all  things.  If  we  have  interpreted  Moses'  position 
correctly,  it  follows  that  he  postulated  Spirit  or 
mind  as  the  prius.  and  Matter  as  its  vehicle  or  ex- 
pression. The  two  being  in  combination  act  and 
react  on  each  other.  Moses  found  Mind  and  Matter 
m  the  Universe,  but  he  did  not  decide  or  tell  us 
which  was  first  in  existence.  He  started  with  Mind 
and  Matter,  and  he  left  off  with  Mind  and  Matter 
How  are  we  at  the  present  day  ? 

Ihe  early  Greek    philosophers    never   raised    the 
first  question:  viz..  How  do  we  come  by  our  know- 
ledge? but  formulated  the  "Originative  Principle" 
of  all  things  under  some  Material  expression,  by 
he  Originative  Principle  or  Element  of  all  things 
they  meant    that  of  which  all  existing  being,  are 
composed,  that  which  determines  their  coming  into 
^eing    and  into  which  they  pass  on  ceasing  to  be 
Where  these  philosophers  differed  from  each  other 
was    simply   in    the    answer,  which  they  gave  to    this 
question  :     What  was  the  Nature  of  this  principle  ? 
Ihe  d'fference  of  view  among  them  applies  to  the 
number,  and  to  the  character  of  the  supposed  element 
or  elements. 

The  founder  of  Grecian  Philosophy  of  this  kind 
was  1  hales  of  Miletus,  born  about  640  BC  He 
conceived  the  idea  that  "Water"  wpo  the  "Source" 
and  "Destiny"  of  Existence,  viz.,  that  everything 
came  out  of  the  water,  and  on  ceasing  to  be,  went 
back  again  to  water;  that  the  earth  rested  on  water 
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Whiit  suggested  such  :i  conception  to  hiui  must  have 
been,  that  he  observcl  that  all  forms  of  substance 
which  promote  life  are  moist,  that  heat  seems  to  be 
conditioned    by   moisture,  that    the    life-producing 
element  in  every  creature  is  uioist,  also  its  readiness 
to  take  various  shapes,  its  convertibility  frMui  writer 
to   steam,  vapor  and   ice,  and  its   ready   mixture  with 
other  substances.     It    is    possible    that    he    meant 
'water"  to  be  no  more  than  a  Symbol   of  the  Origm 
of  Existence  like  the  figure  in  a  mathematical  pro- 
position representing  that  ideal  reality    underlying 
all  change,  which    is    at    once    the    beginning,    the 
middle  and  the  end     of     all;  that  he  did  not  m. an 
"water"  to  be  identical  with  this,  for  Aristotle  tells 
us   that  he  thought  the  whole  universe  was  full  of 
gods.     Therefore,  it    is    quite    evident,  he    did    not 
mean  "Water"  in  our  Metaphysical  Sense  to  be  the 
Source  and  Desteiny  of  Kxistence.  because,  he    be 
lieved,  all  things  have  a  soul  in  them  in  virtue  of 
which  thev  move  other  things,  and  are  themselves 
moved,  even  as  tht>  magnet,  by  virtue  of  its  soul  or 
life  moves  the  iron. 

From  which  we  may  infer,  that  he  was  only 
vaguelv  symbolizing  in  different  \va\  s  an  idea,  of 
the  soul  of  the  Universe,  of  its  divine  indwelhng 
powers,  of  the  gods  or  of  water  as  the  Ori-in  of 
things,  as  yet  without  form  and  void,  containing 
within  a  potencv  of  greater  ^ife  hereafter. 

This  Originative  Principle,  in  the  conception  (^f 
Anaximander,  was.  the  "Infinite,"  not  Water,  nor 
anv  of  the  other  so-called  elements,  but  something 
different  from  any  of  them,  something  hardly 
name-  Me,  out  of  whose  formlessness,  the  heavens, 
the  earth,  and  all  the  worlds  in  the  heavens  came 
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into  existence,  and  by  necessity  c^me  to  be  the 
Souro-  and  Destiny  of  Existence.  Thus,  as  he 
poetically  expressed  it:  "Time  brought  its"  re- 
venges and  for  the  wrong-doing  of  existence  all 
things  paid  the  penalty  of  death." 

He  conceived  the  Original  contraries  of  heat  and 
cold,  to  separate  from  his  primitive  Matter,  by 
v.rtt.o  of  an  Eternal  Movement  in  it.  from  which 
wv  infer  that  },c  formulated  "Motion"  as  Eternal 
also,  ^et  ho^did  not  believe  in  the  generation  of 
anything  m  the  modern  sense  of  the  word :  but  sun- 
posed  that  the  Primary  Matter  simplv  changed  its 
relative  positions,  in  obedience  to  a  Moving  Power 
residing  in  it. 

His  primitive  Matter  cannot  remain  an  idle  uni- 
versal; but   possessing   capacity   of   transition    into 
the    particular,    namely.    "Time    brought    its    re- 
venges and   for  the  wrong  doing  of  Existence    all 
things   paid   the   penalty   of     Death."     From   which 
wc  get  to  the  earliest  conception  of  things,  as  it  is 
found  in  Genesis.     This   formless  infinitude  is  al- 
ways here,  something  beginning  or  ending  under- 
Ivingall,  enwrapping  all   and   governing  all      He 
insisted  that  the  first  living  creatures  sprang  from 
-Moisture;  as  time  went  on,  these  forms  of  life  reach- 
ed their  fuller  possibilities,  and  were  transferred  to 
Hie  dry  land,  casting  off  their  old     nature     like     a 
husk.     The  word     husk,  in     his     mind,  implies  and 
depicts  a  conception  of  interior  and  necessary  de- 
velopment in  things. 

He  maintained  that  "Man"  piust  have  developed 
nut  of  other  and  lower  forms  of  life,  because  of  his 
exceptional  need,  under  present  conditions,  of  care 
and  nursing  in  his  earlier  years.     Had  he  come  into 
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being  at  once,  as  a  human  creature,  he  could  never 
have  survived,  or,  as  Darwin  puts  it,  He  must  have 
descended    from    common    parents,  and    have  been 
modified  in    the   course   of    dissent,  that   the   wide 
structural  gaps  asserted  by  Biologists  to  exist  be- 
tween one  group  of  animals  and  another  have  be- 
come extinct  by  the  death  of  the  intermediate  forms. 
As    to  the    "Origin  of    Man,"    he  seems  to  have 
taught  a  "Theory  of  Development"  from  lower  forms 
of  life,  or,  as  we  would  say  to-day,  "an  Evolution 
Theory,"  which  is  only  another  name  for  the  "De- 
velopment Theory'  from  the  modern  point  of  view. 
Consequently,    Anaximander    is    dubbed    as    the 
Orig'nator  of  Darwinism,  yet  he  never  raised   the 
question  of,  "How  we  come  by  our  knowledge." 


CHAPTER  II. 

B.  C.  556. 

The  "Source  and   Destiny  of  Existence."  or  the 
Source  and  Destiny  of  the  Universe"  as  conceived 
by  Anaximenes  is  the  unlimited,  all-embracing  ever, 
moving  "Air."     Its   fluidity,  readiness,  wide  ^ten- 
sion  and  Absolute  Neutrality  of  Character,  as  re- 
gards   color,    taste,  smell,  form.  etc..  were    obvious 
suggestions.     Bemg.  convinced    to   this   hypothesis 
because  the  ''Air"  (from  which  by  rarifacdon  aTd 
condensation  everything  else  is  formed),  surrounds 
the  whole  "Umverse."     And  "Breath."  which  to  him 
jmplied  an  "Identity"  with  the  Life,  was  nothing 
but     Air,     and  the  identification  of  Air  with     Life 
supplied  just  that  principle  of  productiveness  and 
Movement  which  was  felt  to  be  necessary  in     the 
I'r.mal    Element    of    Being.     The    fact    of    Being 
Heraclitus  formulated  into  the  famous  dictum.  "All 
things  Pass."     In  the  Eternal  flow  of  Being  con- 
sisted Its  reality,  even  as  in  a  living  body;  wherein, 
while  there  is  life,  there  is  no  stability,  or  fixed- 
ness, these  are  the  attributes  of  the  unreal  image  of 
life,  not  of  life  itsdf ;  "being  or  reality  consists  in 
never   bemg, '  but  always  in  becoming,  not  in  stability 
but  :n  change.     This  eternal  movement  is  an  eternal' 
strife  of  opposites    whose    differences    consummate 
the-nselvt      in    finest     harmony.     Thus,    "Oneness" 
emerges   out   of   Multiplicity.    Multiplicity   out   of 
Oneness,"  and  the  harmonv  of  the  Universe  is  of 
contraries.     "War"    is    the  father    and    king  of  all 
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things.  Neither  God  nor  man  presided  at  the  crea- 
tion of  anything,  that  is,  that  which  was  is  that 
which  is,  and  that  which  ever  shall  be,  even  an  ever- 
living  Fire,  ever-kindling,  and  ever  being  extin- 
guished. Thus  "Fire"  is  the  symbol  of  the  under- 
lying reality  of  existence.  Its  subtlety,  its  mobility, 
its  power  of  penetrating  all  things  and  devouring 
all  things,  its  powers  for  bcnefiOMice  in  the  warmth 
of  living  bodies  and  the  life-giving  power  of  the 
"Sun"  is  seen  in  this  "Eternal  Reason"  or  Law  of 
Fate.  To  his  mental  view  creation  was  a  process 
eternally  in  Action.  The  "Fiery  Element"  descend- 
ing by  the  law  of  its  "being"  into  the  cruder  forms 
of  "Water"  and  "Earth,"  only  to  be  resolved  again 
by  upward  process  into  Fire,  even  as  one  sees  the 
vapour,  from  the  sea  ascending  and  melting  into 
the  "Ether." 

Of  absolute  knowledge  human  nature  is  not  cap- 
able, but  only  the  Divine.  To  the  Eternal,  there- 
fore, alone  all  things  arc  good  and  beautiful  and 
just;  to  him  alone  do  things  appear  in  their  totality. 
To  the  human  partial  reason,  some  things  are  unjust 
and  others  just.  The  "Mystery  of  Existence,"  the 
unreality  of  what  seems  most  real,  the  intan,L,nhility 
and  evanescence  of  all  things  earthly  have  remained 
and  will  always  remain,  among  the  deepest  and 
most  insistent  of  the  world's  thoughts  in  its  sincerest 
moments,  and  in  its  greatest  thinkers. 

The  universe,  said  the  Pythagoreans,  was  con- 
stituted of  Indefinites  and  Dehners,  i.e.,  of  that 
which  has  no  character,  but  has  infinite  capacity  of 
taking  a  character,  and,  second,  of  things,  or  forces 
which  impose  a  character  upon  this.  Out  of  the 
combination  of  these  two  principles,  all  knowable 
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existence  come  into  Being.    "All  things  Pass."  said 
Heracl.tus,  all  things  as  known  have  number,  sai.l 

he  Pyth.,K.,n  ans.  and  this  number  has  two  natures, 
the.  ..dd  and  the  even;  the  known  thing  is  the  odd- 
even  or  union  of  the  two.  Number  onlv  belongs  to 
the  first  class;  as  such  it  is  the  source  of  all  know- 
h'dgc  and  of  all  good.     Number  became  a  kind  of 

.od.  a  rcxealer,  and  the  Philosophy  a  kind  of  re- 
ligion or  mystery.  Assuming  that  ultimately  the 
elements  of  knowable  existence  are  but  "two"  the 
"One"  or  Definite,  and  the  manifold  or  Indefinite 
It  ^yas  argued  that  there  must  be  some  law  which 
shall  render  their  intelligible  union  nossible.     This 

Pnnciple  of  Union  was  Deity."  ever  living,  ever 
one,  eternal,  nnmovable,  self-identical.  This  was 
the  Supreme  Reality. 

The  universe  in  iSs  Evolution  is  the  self-picturing 
of  the  "Deity."  ** 

The  Pythagoreans  suggested  what  thev  conceived 
to  be  a  higher  solution  of  the  Existence  of  all  things 
namely,  that  Proportion  and  Harmony  is  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Practical  Life,  as  well  as  it  is  the  Sover- 
eign Law  "of  the  Universe."  They  regarded  the 
universe  as  a  symmetrically  arranged  "whole  or 
Unit;"  that  combined  in  harmony  within  itself  all 
the  varieties  and  contrarieties  of  Existence,  from 
which  they  inferred  as  there  exists  nothing  whatever 
without  "Form"  and  "Measure;"  that  "Number"  is 
necessarily  the  Principle  of  things  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  order  which  they  exhibit  in  the  Universe. 
We  have  no  definite  historical  account  handed  down 
to  us,  whether  they  considered  "Number"  as  a  real 
material-real  matter,  or  as  an  Ideal  Principle  which 
ordered   and   disposed   everything.     Yet  we  know 
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that  they  did  not  make  any  distinction  between  a 
real  and  an  Ideal  Principle;  but  contented  them- 
selves with  the  general  proposition;  that  "Number" 
was  the  principle  of  things,  that  all  was  "Number," 
Pythagoras'  "Forte"  was  mathematics,  and  he  made 
every  branch  of  study  subservient  to  it.  At  the 
present  day,  he  would  be  rcrrarded  as  a  "Freemason." 

His  pupils,  in  some  mysterious  way,  deduced  from 
his  teaching,  that  numbers  were  the  '"^asis"  and 
"Essence"  of  'Ihings.  No  stress  ought  to  be  laid 
uDon  him,  as  an  exponent  of  the  Origin  of  the 
Universe,  for  he  looked  upon  himself  as  a  being 
destined  by  the  gods,  to  reveal  to  his  disciples  only 
a  new  and  pure  mode  of  life.  From  our  standpoint, 
we  would  consider  him  the  originator  of  the  "Order 
of  Freemasonry." 

His  school  or  secret  society  was  a  kind  of  Reli- 
gious Brotherhood  the  members  of  which  were 
bound  together  by  peculiar  rites  and  observances- 
Everything  done  and  taught  in  the  fraternity  was 
kept  a  profound  secret  from  all  without  its  pale. 
The  members  had  some  private  signs  by  which  they 
could  recog"!zc  ach  other,  even  if  they  had  never 
met  before. 

At  the  present  day  "Freemasonry"  demands  a 
belief  in  a  "Sovereign  Intelligence,"  the  "Soul's 
Immortality  "  "A  Future  State"  and  honour  amongst 
men.  It  is  not  a  religion  or  a  system  of  rclij^ion : 
it  is,  so  its  members  claim,  the  handmaid  of  all  seek- 
ing "truth,"  "light"  and  "right."  It  is  a  system  of 
morality  illustrating  by  symbols  man's  condition 
and  responsibility.  It  inculcates  the  "Duty"  of  man 
to  man,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  of  the  ruler  and 
the  ruled,  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  of  the  old  and 
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decrepit,  of  the  livinrr  to  the  dyin^  and  the  dead. 
If  neither  discusses  religion  nor  politics.  Its  basic 
principles  are  belief  in  a  "Supreme  Being."  brother- 
ly love,  relief,  and  truth  and  charity  to  all  men.  It 
is  a  social  order ;  patriotism  is  written  on  its  banners, 
and  its  charity  knows  no  bounds.  Its  heart  is 
human,  and  its  mission  is  peace,  progress  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  fart  that  throughout  the  British  Empire  and 
among  other  free  and  enlightened  peoples,  so  manv 
of  these  in  every  grade  of  society  who  are  interest-^d 
in  preserving  what  is  most  valuable  and  beneficial 
in  the  present  social  and  political  order  of  things 
are  active  and  prominent  members  of  the  craft, 
proves  that  Freemasonry  is  a  thorouf^hly  patriotic 
and  loyal  institution.  The  fact  that  so  many  of 
the  adherents  and  lenders  even  of  so  many  creeds 
and  denominations  belong  to  the  order  shows  beyond 
qiestion  that  Freemasonry  is  a  most  tolerant  insti- 
tution. The  fact  that  so  many  men  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability  and  culture  are  zealous  Freemasons 
is  proof  that  there  is  much  in  and  pertaining  to  the 
Fraternity  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  best 
intellects. 

Hegel  in  referring  to :  (a)  The  "Water  Theory ,- 
(b)  "The  Air  Theory,"  and  (c)  "The  Number 
Theory,"  says,  that  the  water  theory  is  the  beginning 
of  Philosophy  because  water  is  a  Universal,  and  it 
is  also  real. 

It  is  a  universal,  for  all  other  things  are  resolved 
into  it ;  the  Principle  must  not  be  abstract,  but  con- 
crete, i.e.,  at  once  universal  and  particular. 
It  is  evident  that  as  "Water"  is  here  re- 
garded as  at  once  universal  and  real,  the    proposi- 
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tion  expresses  the  absolute  as  unity  of  ^'Thought" 
and  "Being."  In  the  "Air  Tlioory"  h.  perceives  a 
spiritual  as  well  as  a  material  Element  and  con- 
siders It  an  advance  or  improvement  on  the  hrst ; 
but  in  the  "Number  Theory,"  he  finds  much  with 
which  he  agrees ;  for  numbers  have  been  much  used 
as  expressions  of  ideas,  i.e.,  applicable  in  expression 
of  the  absolute  relation. 

While  the  "Pythagoreans"  held  to  the  theory  of 
"Spac^"  and    "Tune,"  another    school    arose,  w  iicn 
negatived  these,  and  declared  that  "All  is  One,    and 
that  "One"    Deos.     The    founder    (Xenophanes)  of 
this  school  conceived  all  nature  to  be  Deos.  or  that 
"Matter  itself"  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  Dcosj 
this  form  of  the  "theory"  is  only  a  "h-gher  puise 
of  Materialism,  which  from  the  highest  view,  Deos 
is  the  "Spiritual    Substance"    pervadmg    all  things, 
and  in  activity  Deos  is  the  Spiritual  Force  operatin^i 
through  all  things      This  is  the  Modern  Theory  of 
"Pantheism."  or,   in  a  lower   stage.  "Monotheism.^^ 
Xenophanes    insisted  that    Deos   must    be  "One,' 
"eternal,"  "incorporeal"  without  beginning  or  ending. 
As  Aristotle  expresses    it :      He    looked    forth  over 
the  whole  heavens  and  said  that  Deos  is  one;  that 
That     which     is    one     is     Deos ;  outside  the     self- 
existent  there  could  he  no  "Second"  "Self-existent 
otherwise     each     would     be     conditioned     by     the 
existence     of     the     other,     and     the     s^lf-existent 
would  be  gone ;  anything  different  from  the  self-ex- 
istent must  be  of  the  non-existent,  "must  be  nothing. 
He  was  content  to  emphasi/.e  that  which  seemed  to 
him  to  be  necessarv  and  true,  "that  Deos  was  Deos,' 
and  not  cither  partner  with  or  a  function  of  matter. 
He  recognized  a  world  of  phenomena  as  to  the  origin 
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of  things,  and  imagined  a  time  when  there  was 
neither  sea,  nor  land,  but  an  all-pervading  "sloiigi, ' 
and  "slime,"  which  through  many  periods  of  inun- 
dations, emerged  as  earth  and  water,  the  source  from 
which  we  spring. 

A  great  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  "World 
.)f  Reason"  and  the  "World  of  Sensation"  by  "Par- 
menides."  who  improved  upon  the  theory  begun  by 
Xcuopliants.  He  suggested  that  the  "World  of 
Reason"  is  the  "World  of  Being,"  self-existent,  un- 
created, unending,  unmoved,  unchanging,  ever  jKMsed 
and  self-suffic'ent.  Knowledge  is  of  this,  and  of 
this  only,  for  outside  this  known  reality  there  is 
nothing.  All  things,  which  mortals  have  imagined 
to  be  realties  are  but  words,  as  of  the  birth  and  death 
of  things,  of  things  which  were,  and  have  ceased  to 
be,  of  here  and  then-,  of  now  and  then. 

It  is  obvious  enough  that  in  all  this  we  have  only 
a  statement  of  the  "inconceivability"  bv  human 
reason  of  that  passage  from  being  as  such  to  that 
'world  of  phenomena"  which  is  now;  but  was  not 
before  and  will  cease  to  be,  from  "Being"  to  "Be- 
coming," from  'Eternity"  to  "Time,"  from  the  "In- 
finite" to  the  "Finite"  In  all  this  Parmenides  did 
not  contradict  such  observed  facts  as  "Generation," 
<T  'Motion,"  "Life"  or  "Death."  He  talked  of  a 
world,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  observation. 

He  found  "two  Originative  Principles"  at  work, 
"One"  psrtaining  to  "Light"  and  "Heat,"  the  other 
to  "Darkness"  artd  "Cold;"  of  the  two  principles, 
the  bright  one  being  analogous  to  "Fire"  the  "dark 
one"  to  earth.  The  former  was  the  male  or  forma- 
tive element,  the  latter  the  female  or  receptive  ele- 
ment;  the  former  had  analogies  to  "being,"  as  such. 
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he  latter  to  "non-being."     From  the  union  of  these 
two  principles  all  observable  things  in  creation  come, 
and  over  this  union  a  Deos-given  power  nr.  sides, 
whose  name  is  "Love."     On  the  other  hand,  since 
this  union  ^as  a  union  of  opposites  (light  and  he.  •) 
discord  or  strife     also     had     her  say  in  the  union.' 
Thus  the  nature  and  character  in  every  creature  was 
the  resultant  of  two  antagonistic  forces,  and  depend- 
ed for  Its  particular  excellence  or  defect  on  the  pro- 
portions, in  which  these  tuo  elements:  the  light  and 
the  dark,  the  fiery  and  the     earthy,  had     been     co- 
mingled.     Parrnenides    practically' admitted   that  he 
did  not  see  how  to  bridge  over  the  partition  between 
Existence  in  itself,  and  the  changeful,  temporary  ex- 
isting things,  which  the  senses  give  us  notions  of  ; 
but  whatever  the  connection  be,  if  there  be  a  con- 
nection, he  is  convinced  that  nothing  would  be  more 
impossible  than  to  make  the  data  of  rense,  in  any 
way,  or  degree,  the  measure  of  the  reality  of  Ex- 
istence, or  the  source  from  which  itself  comes  into 
"being."     Parmenides,   may  be    said,    was    fighting 
the^  "Battle  of  Persoi.ality  in  man"  as  well  as    that 
of  "Reality  in  Nature"  without  being  aware  of  it. 

"Hegel"  asserted,  what  Xenophanes  began,  Par- 
menides and  Melissus  improved;  and  what  "these" 
taught.  Zcno  completed.  The  Fundamental 
Thought  of  these  :  only  "Being  is"  and  "Non-Being" 
i.e.,  "Becoming,"  is  not  at  all. 

In  the  opinion  of  Heraclitus.  "the  Universe"  is 
neither  "Pure  Being,"  nor  "Pheno'menal  Being."  but 
both  of  them;  and  conceived  the  process  of  "Re- 
comingr"  imder  the  Symbol  of  "Fire."  arguing  that 
the  totalitv  of  thinnrs  is  in  eternal  flow,  in  uninter- 
rupted motion    and  mutation,  and    that  their  per- 
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srrs,  i:f Li' 'r"-  ^'""^  ----  '"e 

"'o  other  loZ  oT^'f'"'  "^^'^  ='"''  P''^-^ 
death;  from  he  d  ad  .""T  '"'■  "°'"  '»^•.• 
where  and  eternal  y  ont  'thi   t  ""'=     '^     '«^>- 

alternauon  of  "bifth  and  dec": '?' W "  °'  ""^ 
What  has  "Fire"  f„  j  oecay.      We  may  ask 

answers:  'T  ^  w'orld  is t  .f  "^^  ""-'''- 
in  due  measure  and  H  ^.^"-''vms  fire,"  thai 

again  kindLs  itsdf'  thif  ftisT^","'"  "^'"  -' 

transmuttng  and  ;;!;''  L^Lt  "In"""?'  ""■ 
elements    reoresent,   th,  ^    ^''    ™nfying 

eternal  alteSuon"  L  ^  ?"  "'  ^""^^  °*  "-it 
We,  in  the  m  s?  ^I'^^-f  ™=''"".  'he  notion  of 

accounts  forThfrn^^i Sy  TTh^  "rTh  ^"'^ 
restment  and    oartinl  ,^,-     ••  ,    ^  '  "^^  "■=  ar- 

eonsequencc  of  whS>  it  '"  r  °' >'=  "'^'•^•"  '" 
terial  eletnents  ft  f,  ""  '"'  "='^"  '"'»  ■"»" 
F.re  is  to  Slrac  ftu' thl  hen  water,  then  earth). 
Phvsical  as  nT^  .  ,  \V'""P'=  of  Movement  of 
is  a    pty  Vanour  •"  r    ^"''''^'  *^  ^oul  itself 

pends  onlts  bem/pu    rr;,.  T'  '"'""l^"  "- 
elements.  '  ^™""''  and  duller 

h.>dr;h?;,'^:tdr '  7""  °'  '■.='™""^-  H^ 

He  simply  became  an  e         ?  ™'^  '"  ">''  '""'^'rine. 
doctrin.  L  ,       "P'"'""''  ""<■  defender  of  that 

an^Parmenid      is  hnm^Tsly  ^/prlrby'l^aTo: 
Lvour  second  Telr^K"'  '''•''  ^""^'^'^  'h^«  ^eno 

you  s:;ra^o;t^  wa';rd  S7ai'n7;i'^-  ^"^ 

-.0  benevin,  that  he  fs    .el,:""  Is'^hafr'^;' 
For  you  m  your  poems  say  'All  is  One,'  and  of  tlTs 
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you  adduce  excellent  proofs,  and  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  says,  'There  is  no     many,'  and     on  behalf  of 
this  he  offers  overwhelming  evidence."     I'o  this  Zeno 
replies,  admitting        tact,  and  adds :   "These  writings 
are  meant  to  pre    a  the  arguments  of  Parmenides 
agamst  those  who  scoff  at  him,  and  show  the  many 
ridiculous  and  contradictory  results  which  they  sup- 
pose to  follow  from  the  affirmation  of  the  "One." 
My  answer  is  an    address    to  the   partisans  of  the 
many,  whose  attack  I  return  with  interest  by  retort- 
ing upon  them  that  their  hypothesis  of  the  bein^^ 
of  many  carried  out  appears  in  a  still  more  ridicu- 
lous light  than  the  hypothesis  of  the  being  of  One. 
Zeno  had  a  great  effect  on  subsequent  philosophies 
by  the  development  of  ingenious  verbal  distinction, 
which    in    the    hands    of    so-called    sophists    and 
others  became  a  weapon  of  considerable,  temporary 
power.     The  secret  of  his  method  was  that  he  put 
Side  by  side    two    contradictory  propositions    with 
respect  to  any  particular  supposed  real  thing  in  ex- 
perience, and  then  proceeded  to  show  that  both  these 
contradictories  alike    imply    what    is  inconceivable. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  philosophical  works; 
but  none  of   them   have    come    down    to   us.     He 
strongly  argued  the  existence  of  absolute  motion. 
Melissus:     The    Eleatic    was    also    a    pupil    of 
Parmenides.     He  developed  very  fully  what  is  tech- 
nically called  the    science  of    logic,  the  Dilemma. 
1  hus,  for   example,  he   begins   his  treatise   on  Ex- 
istence or  on  Nature.     "U  nothing  exists,  then  there 
"is  nothing  for  us  to  talk  about.     But  if  there  is 
"such  a  thing  as  existence,  it  must  either  come  into 
l^being  or  'be  ever-existing.'  "     "U  it  come  into  being, 
"it  muot  come  from  the  existing  or  the  ncn-existing. 
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'^^^T j:'!^']"   ^^^^^    exists,  above  all  that 
"w  It  is  ir  "^  tf '^''"''    ^^°"Jd   -^^^    from 

th      U  ,  r;  "  f  •--^^-"     "Nor  can  xt  come  from 
''II  WHICH  IS,   for  then  it  would  be  alrcadv    pnr4 
would  not  come  into  bein?"     "Th  I      I    u 
therefore,  coukn  not  intn^  "^^'"^^  ^•^^'^^' 

be   ever-;xis   n;-        ">om""?;-^  'f  ""^''  '^"^'^^^' 
"^  "to-  i^rom     similar   treatment    hn 

proves  .hae  the  existent  can  have  no  ending  ;,'■■ 
•Mehssus  appl.ed  the  results  of  his  analysis  to  the 
questton  already  raised  by  his  predccesso  of  he 
(rustwortn.ness  of  "Sensafon."  He  argue,  '^f  here 
-ere  „k.,,v  ,eal  existences  to  each  of  then! .  am 
reasonings  must  apply,  as  I  have  already  used  w  th 

••I  TtT  '°  l!""  "°"'"  ^•■''^'™-     That^Ho  Ty 
.nd  :oH"''"if  •  ^"''  "'""'  -d  -r,  and  tW.' 
deid    and    hi     . "'  ^.''^'.'''''g^  '"ing  and  things 
dead,  and    black    and  white,  and    all  the   various 
h.ngs  whose  reality  men  ordinarily  assume  "  al 
hese  really  ex.st,  and  our  sight  and  our  hearmg  g,ve 
us  facts,  then  each  of  these  as  really  existing  m^7t 
be  what  we  concluded  the  One  extstence  Zst  be 
among  other  th.ngs,  each  must  be  unchangeable  and 
cm  never   become   other   than   it  really^is"     "But 
assuming  that  sight  and  hearing  and  apprehension 

c:id7h;h:  h"1.**=  ^°''  '^^""""^  hotr^n'd   heTo 

cold,  the  hard  changes  to  soft,  the  soft  to  hard-  the 

.v.ng  thrng  d,es,  and  from  that  which  is  not  l.^ng 

w     •?  ft  Lm  r"  f  "  "°  ™-^  resembles  what 

was.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  neither  see  nor 
apprehend  real.ties.  In  fact,  we  cannot  pay  "he 
shgh  est  regard  to  experience  without  being  knded 
.n  self^ontradictions.     We   assume   that  ?here  are 
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all  sorts  of  really  existing  things,  having  a  per- 
manence both  of  form  and  power,  and  yet  we 
imagine  these  very  things  altering  and  changing 
according  to  what  we,  from  tim.-  to  time,  see  about 
ihem.  "If  they  were  realities,  as  we  first  perceived 
them,  our  sight  must  now  be  wrong.  For  if  they 
were  real,  they  could  not  change.  Nothing  can  be 
stronger  than  reahty,  whereas,  to  suppose  it  changed 
we  must  affirm  that  the  real  has  ceased  to  be,  and 
that  which  was  not  has  displaced  it."  T- 
xMelissus,  by  such  reasoning,  the  world  of  sense 
was  a  world  of  illusion;  the  very  first  assumptions 
of  which,  as  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  senses  and 
the  reality  of  the  various  objects  which  we  see,  are 
unthinkable.  The  weakness  as  well  as  the  strength 
of  the  Eleatic  position  consisted  in  its  purely  nega- 
tive and  critical  attitude. 

Parmenides  conceived  a  Unity  in  Thought,  which 
is  limited.  Melissus  held  by  a  material  unity,  which 
is  unlimited. 

Zeno  maintained  that  "There  is  no  many,"  and 
Heraclitus  held  Unity  in  Multiplicity.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  is  a  difference  of  vision,  or  rather 
mental  picture  as  to  this  mighty  All  which  is  One, 
or  as  Aristotle  puts  it,  a  difference  between  thought 
and  matter,  or  between  form  and  matter.  Xeno- 
phanes  made  no  clear  statement  on  this  question,  he 
intuitionally  gazing  up  to  the  Arch  of  Heaven  de- 
clares, "The  One  is  God." 

Parmenides  resolves  all  becoming  into  an  ab- 
solutely permanent  Being.  Heraclitus  resolves  all 
permanent  existence  into  an  Absolutely  Fluent  Be- 
coming 
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Now  the  question  arises:     Whv  is  All   R.,n„ 
Becoming?     Whv  i<;  th.  n.        ^       ,,         ^'"^  ^ 
into  thcLny?  "'  Perpetually  sundered 

tin?'  ^^^'^terialistic  Theory  must  answer  this  ques 
ion.  m    order  to    take  rank    as    a    theory  of    the 
Umverse.  a  Positive,  not  a  Negative  Th  o  y 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

Wuv  is  All  Being  a  Becoming? 

Why  IS  the  "One"  perpct  .ally  sundered  mlo  the 

Manv  ?  ,  •  1 1        u 

l.mprdoclcs  attempts  to  answer  this  problem  by 
combinnig  thr  "EUat.c  Being"  with  the  Hcraclitic 
Hecoming;bypostuh,tinK  as  imperishable  bemgs 
th^  four  elements  (A.r,  Earth,  I'lre  and  Water), 
eternal,  sel f -subsist,  nt  and  mutually  indenvative, 
iHi.  divisable  primal  matters,  and  then  mingling  and 
nicmiaing  them  by  the  two  movm-  torces:  (a)  the 
uniting  •'(  )nc-'  of  T.(n-e.  and  (b)  the  (hsumtmg    One 

""^At'fir'st  the  four  elements  existed  to.gelher  ab- 
solut<lv  one  with  eaeh  other,  and  nnmovable  in  the 
nure  and  perfect  divine  world  where  T.ove  kept  the 
M,  unitv  until  Strife  broke  up  the  unity,  henee  the 
.vorld  of  contraries  in  wh'ch  we  live  began  to  form 
■self  He  attributes  t.>  the  elements  an  immutable 
•;,ein-  bv  virtue  of  which  they  arise,  not  out  of  each 
other,'  m>r  pass  over  into  each  other,  nor  are  they 
capable  of  anv  change  in  themselves,  but  only  m 
their  mutual  composition,  in  truth,  he  conceives  th. 
universe  in  which  we  live-as  the  continual  product 
of  two  conflicting  forces  (Love  and  Strife). 

Neither  of  the  c  ne  nor  of  the  other  may  "man  have 
apprehension  bv  the  senses:  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
c.Tned,  vet  of  the  t^rst,  men  have  a  faint  idea  of  the 
creative  force  within  their  own  members  which  they 
name  by  the  names  of  Love  and  Nuptial  Joy.' 
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He  does  not  clearly  discern  between  iluse  forces: 
he  h.s  so  confounded  tliem  that  at  times  it  is  strife 
that   through   separation   leads   to  new   inii.,ns,  an.l 
Love  tiiat  througli  union  causes  diremption  of  that 
which  was  before.     He  secnis  to  have  had  a  vision 
ot  these  two  forces  not  as  the  count(Tacting  yet  co- 
operative pulsations   of   the   universal    life,   but   as 
rival  forces  having  had  in  time  their  periods  of  al- 
ternate    supremacy    am]   defeat.     While  all   things 
were  in  tmion  under  tlie  influence  of  Lo7r,  then  was 
there  neither  Earth,  nor  Water,  nor  Air,  nor  Fire 
much    less    any    of    the    individual    things    that    in 
eternal  interchange  are  formed  of  them ;  but  all  was 
in    p  rfect    sphere-like   balance   enwrapped    in     the 
serenity  of  an  eternal  silenc^     Then  came  the  reign 
of  btrife.  whereby  war  arose     in     heaven  as  of  the 
fabled  giants,  and  endless  change,  endless  birth  and 
endless  death. 

There  are  two  forces  working  upon  the  four  ele- 
ments (air,  earth,  fire,  water),  and  against  each  other- 
yet   each  is   like  the   other,  either   a   unifying   or  a 
separating  force  as  one  pleases  to  regard  them,  and 
in  the  eternal  silence,  the  Ideal  Perfectness,  there  is 
no  warfare  at     all.     There     is     Jox  in  Love,  whicli 
creates,  and  in  creating  destroys ;  there  is  Joy  in  the 
Eternal   Stillness,  nay,  this  is  itself  the  Ultimate 
Joy.     There  arc  two  forces  working,  Love  and  Hate, 
yet  is    there  but    one  force,  and    that  force    is  Ne- 
cessity; and  for  final  contradictions  the  universe  is 
self-balanced,    self-conditioned,    a    perfect    sphere- 
therefore,  this  Necessity   is  perfect  self-realization 
and  consequently  perfect  freedom. 

Empedocles  has  the  same  conception  of  the  early 
condition  of  the  Earth  as  in  other  cosmogenies.    At 
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first  it  A^as  .1  chaos  of  watery  sloiijijh,  whidi,  slowly 
under  thi^  influence  of  sky  and  sun,  parted  '.■>{'(  into 
cartli  and  sea.  The  soa  was  the  sweat  of  the  earth, 
and  by  analogv  with  the  "swcnt"  it  wns  salt.  The 
heavens,  on  the  other  hand,  were  formed  of  njr  and 
tire,  and  the  sun  was,  as  it  were,  a  specuhtm,  at 
wh'ch  the  effulgence  ard  the  heat  of  the  whole 
heavens  concentrated.  But  that  th?  Aether  and  the 
fire  to  possess  a  soHdifyinj:^  ])owor,  and  therefore 
water,  he  held  to  be  proved  by  the  hot  fountains  and 
f'er\'  phenomena  to  be  seen  in  Sicily.  lie  imagined 
fr-'  to  possess  a  solidifying  power,  and  therefore 
nttrihnted  to  it  th:^  solidity  of  the  earth  and  the 
hardness  of  the  rocks.  No  doubt  he  had  seen  some 
effects  of  fire  in  metamorphic  forniation  in  his  own 
vicinity. 

Empedocles  denies  Origination  and  Decease, 
thnt  is,  transition  of  what  is  into  what  is  not  and 
of  which  is  not  into  what  is;  from  Parmenides  he 
takes  the  permanent  immutable  being  of  his  primi- 
tive matters;  from  Heraclitus  the  principle  of  a 
movinp-  force.  With  the  former  he  places  true  being 
in  original  undistinguished  unity  as  the  world ;  with 
the  latter  he  conceives  the  universe  as  the  continual 
product  of  conflicting  forces.  In  short,  he  united 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  Parmenides  and  Heracli- 
tus, and  thus  constructed  the  universe. 

The  fragments  of  Melissus  contain  the  same 
thoughts  and  arguments  as  those  of  Parmenides. 
The  Eleatics  simply  refused  to  believe  in  the  change- 
ableness  as  the  principle  of  the  world  ;  they  assumed 
a  "One"  in  the  universe,  besides  which  all  change 
must  be  but  appearance  and  subjective  mistake. 

Of  till  sc  who  conceived  the  process  of  Becoming 
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under  the  symbol  of  "Fire."  HeracHtus  and  Kmn.- 

third  ^'''"'"'  ^"^   ^-"^'■^t'"^  ^^re  the 

Den^ocntns'  Originative  Principle  is  Fire  and 
Heat,  as  orms  and  Atoms  are  infinite;  these  atoms 
in  .1  .  ody  or  mass  are  the  eletr^nts  of  universal 
nature,  wh.ch  means  that  Fire  and  Heat  atornHnd 
ernpty^space  .  a  body  or  mass  is  the  onVin  of  the 

.nrff^'"  ^^  'T'  "'"  ""th'"kable  except  by  refer- 
ence to  space,  which  that  oody  does  not  occupy  as 
well  as  to  space  which  it  does  occupy  and  TZlrst 

o  body  actually  or     potentially     filh'n,^  or  defining 
;t        in     this    way    he    was     trying  to  accoum  for 

change  m  nature,  having  thus  obtained  h-s  prin- 
ciple of  stability  and  his  principle  of  change  on  an 
equal  footing. 

He  next  laid  down  that  all  the  differences  visible 
in  things   were   differences   either  of   shaoe.  of   ar- 
rangement or  of  position.     He  maintained  that  this 
was  not     a  unity,  some     "One"     immovable,     un- 
changeable existence,  but  an  innumerable  number  of 
Atoms      invisible  by  reason    of    their    smallness. 
which  career,  through  empty  space  and  bv  their  union 
hring  obiects  into  being,  by  their  separation    bring 
these  to  destruction.     The  action  of  these  atoms  on 
each  other  depended  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  brought  into  contact;  but  in  any  case  the  unity 
of  anv  object  was  only  an  apparent  unity,  it  being 
really  constituted  of  a  multitude  of  interlaced  and 
mutually  related  particles,  and  all  growth  or  in- 
crease of  the  object  being  conditioned  by  the  in- 
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troduction  into  the  structure  of  additional  atoms 
from  witliout.  For  the  motion  of  the  atoms  lie  had 
n.)  anterior  cause  to  offer  other  than  Nicessity  or 

Fate. 

In  proof  of  this,  ho  enunciates  his  first  ])roposi- 
tion.     "Out   of    Xothiu;^-   arises    Xothin-j;"    Xothiuc: 
that  is  can  be  destroyed  ;  all  ehanffe  is  only  combina- 
tion and  sei):irali..n;  all  the  viMhle  structure  of  the 
Universe  h:ul    its  origin  in    the  movem<>nts    of  the 
atoms  that  constituted  it.  ami  conditioned  its  infinite 
chanues.       The     atoms     were    iutiniic    mi    number, 
thoujjii  "«t  infinite  in  the  number  of  tiieir  shapes. 
Many   atoms  were  similar  t..  eaeh  otiu-r.  and   this 
similarity  formed  a  basis  of  union  amon^  them,  or 
solid    foundation    across    which    flissimilar     atoms 
plaved  to  constitute  th(>  difference  of  thin<,^s.     Out 
of  this  idea  of  an  eternal  eddy  or  whirl  he  developed 
a  world,  nay  rather  multitudes  of  worlds,  all    vary- 
ing' one  from  the  other,  some  without  sun  or  moon, 
others  with    greater    luminaries    than    those  of  the 
earth,  others  with  a  greater  number.     All  had  ne- 
cessarily  a  centre;  all  as   systems  were   necessarily 

spherical. 

Epicurus  and  T.ucrctius,  adoi)tmpr  the  same 
"theorv,"  conceived  that  the  world  was  forme.l  by 
a  happv  combination  of  atoms  and  emi^ty  si.acc, 
actin?  of  themselves  blindly,  and  necessarily  after 
innmnerable  futile  conjunctions  had  taken  pl^ce. 

Lange  revived  this  hypothesis  and  represented  the 
world  as  an  instance  of  success  which  had  been  pre- 
ceded bv  milliards  of  entire  or  partial  failures^ 
Democritus.no  doubt,  drew  his  ^oncj^sicms  of 
universal  nature  bv  hrst  suggesting  that  the  Ongm 
of  Existence"  was  "Fire"  and  "Heat."  and  observing 
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the  diffwn,  phenomr,  Vf       .        t^^'  '"  «P'»'" 

"•n.  .1,   ^>^,«i„a  ch  "^.^Lmw"  f''^.  "-■"'-"'"<? 

Ject  has  some  nmtlcr  n,  ■  ^  "^  "'^'"'^'  °b- 
eq..al  in  quant.u'To"  '„  "'"r  V  ?'^""^  '"^^'^ 
•••»  mny  be  see,.  i„  "ho  slnn  *,  "  ™'  -"^'d'-. 

says:     ••InalVh  I      "''I"  "f  "ature.     Kin 

nishes  the  ha,;,  ;„  ,'    '"'  "'^""  "I'ich  fur- 

inhere,  bu    s        anee    :';i  "'\P"""«'"<=  -.'"'.'.ies 
i»  Teal:     Then  W  ,.  ,h        '"'=""•-"  of  all  that 

in  existence    ::lrh;rn';;rt'Hr"""^' ^''^'"^^^ 
">crea,«e,l  or  dimini.her    l\^Tl^  '"     """'■•^     '"^^ 

no.  on,,  the  nhZo  h er,    „  "etefthe'c^"  '"""'' 
flerstandin^,    has    .L:,'  ^^^  common  un- 

n>anence  of  matter."         '       ^'''-^^PP^^^d    this    per- 

I  here  is  a  law  even  in  destruct-nn  •  f 
<l"TecI   to  dis.solve  anything  were  r'^^'"'  ''  '"' 
\vorld  would  h.vP  h;c  T^     ^   otherwise  the 

m^nts  set  fre^  b     dor  ^''T?  '°"^  ^^^^^  ^he  ele- 
'"■"■It  up    ther;       1     '  r^  ^'^^^^^•-  "-^  things  are 

l-avc  exhaus  ,>d  .Tl     r  '  '""'  '^''^''t  ^^-"'" 

nature  is  -mm o'rt.:]      ^  "^^"^^^  ^"  ^^^  "---•  but 

n.  where     Mill     savs  •     "Thaf     ti,     -. 
structibility  of  matter'  s'  .  uT      t  '''''  "^  ^"^^^- 


opposed  to  tht 

^•asses  out  of  Mirht  is  lost  •  fo 
'n  tJi 


c  ground  passes  away  entirely, 


Jgar    idea,  that    what 
r  example,  water  spilt 
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The  Epicureans  answer :  "The  water,  no  doubt, 
disappears,  but  it  reappenrs  in  the  juices  f^f  the  crops 
and  the  trees  and  thi-  beasts  of  the  fields  which  feed 
on  them.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  the  doctrine, 
that  the  Atoms  so  all-powerful  in  the  formation  of 
things  are  themselves  invisible:  examples  may  be 
had  in  the  winds,  "odours,"  "heat,"  cold  evapomtion, 
etc.  It  is  not  the  permanency  of  matter  which  all 
the  wrangling^  is  about. 

The  problem  has  always  been  the  Dualism  in 
Thoucrht  and  Existence  and  How  we  come  by  our 
Knowled.fje.  The  doctrine  of  Kant  claims  an 
axiomatic  validity  as  a  necessary  presupposition  of 
anv  regulated  experience. 

"Nothing    happens    by    chance,    but    everything 
through  a  cause  and  of  necessity."     Eange  declares 
this    proposition    must  be    regarded  as    a  decided 
negation  of  the  science  of  the  final  causes  of  things, 
for  the  cause  is  nothing,  but  the  mathematico-me- 
chanical  law  followed  by  the  atoms  in  their  motion 
through  an  unconditioned  necessity,  though  no  con- 
f'-sion  is  more  common.     Nothing  can  be  more  com- 
pletely   opposite    than    chance    and    nr^cessity,  and 
the  explanation  lies  in  th^s,  "that  the  notion  of  ne- 
cessity is  entirely  definite  and  absoltite,  vvhile  that 
of   chanc-  is    relative  and    fluctuating.     Tt    is  onlv 
from  the  side  of  efficient  cause  that  the  nbcnomenal 
world  is  accessible  to  enquiry,  and  all  infusion  of 
final  causes  which    by  wav  of    supplement    placed 
nbove  or  beside  the  nature  forces  subiect  to  necessity. 
T  have  never   Tound  any  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  rational  creature  to  conceive  a  thing 
beginning  to  exist  and  proceeding  from  no  cause: 
then   whatever   beginneth  to  exist  proceedeth    from 
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some  cause      Tf  iV  k     j 

a  reason  for  ourlt^Tr^l^ft  "^  ""  ='^^'^" 

on  the  sa.nc  footinf;   with    o'tll      I  '"•'  '"""■  '"  '' 

'h-  axio™,  i'has  befr  '^d^h"?'"^■"■'°^^"f>■ 
Juce  itself,  thi.  i,  not  mn  ■  ""''""f'  ""  P™- 
'"  be  provJd,  and  tCw  T'"'"  ""•"  *^  ='-°™ 

Mr.  Hume  a,se  3  ha>  f  "°  P""'  ="  ""• 
certain,  because  al  cert  ttv""""."  "°'  ■'■""'i^ely 
comparison  of  "Idea?  '  V  ""='  ^""^  f™™  the 
such  relation,  as  are  ""'^J'T,  "'^  discovery  of 
"Ideas"  continue  the  sarrf't-  ^°  '""«  ^  ''- 
of  th,s  kind  „c  re,t,brnc;  ^'""'^  '^'•^'■°"= 

=ind  number,  degrees  of  P™P°«'°n  in  quantity 

none  of  whidwf  ^ol^eri     "'.r"'"'"  """^  contrariety, 

"Whatever  be,  ™s    ;    '"t'"'"™- 
caus,  that  maxCisl.    'f,  ^r^'    '"""  ^°»e 

'hat  the  raax-ir,  K  n't  e"'  ^"^  "  ='"•  "'°"'d  P^ove 
'o'd  that  it  hi'  not  tha'-h '"':■"■  '°'  *^  =>-  ^ere 
which  all  certamt;'*  es:'wh  rh^sr^"'^  ''"- 
n."st  have  had  an  antecedent  or  ca.s-K?""  to  be 
for    -t      Whatever    we    Z  **"*  accounts 

•Ongin,'  we  at  olce  hek^T'\  'u    ''''"    ''^'^    -" 

Sensation    gives    rise  to    tho- /ht    i        ^^    """"="'• 
Hume  did  not  even  venture  ^  J         ■  """"=  °^  ''" 
"«ght  in  consistency  .0  have  H       "^  "'  ''"'""Sh  he 
des,rod  to  be  able  to  do  so     H^  '°'  ""'!  °''"°"»' 
■mmense  service  in  sh„ivi„r^  performed  an 

C-'  know  of    ti;e"pt2r7a„?er"T'^  ""'''- 
e«nts  apart  from  the  studv  of  h  ,1  P"t'cu!ar 

^Part  from  observation;  S  etp^tenSc"-- 
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tion  If  every  event  must  have  had  a  cause  we  re- 
(luire  to  prove  it  to  have  been  an  event,  to  have  a 
commencement.  . 

('an  this  be  done  ?     Our  opinion  of  the  necessity 
of  a  cause-  to  the  production  of  everythmR  that  has 
a  begmnins  is  by  Hume  supposed  to  arise  from  ob- 
servation and  experience:     "It   is  true  that,  ui  our 
experience,  we  have  never  found  anything  beginning 
to  exist  and  proceeding  fro,u  no  cause   but  I  hope 
will  not  appear  that  our  belief  of  this  axiom  has 
Experience  foTits  foundation."     Here  -  -  acknow- 
ledgment of  an     "unknown     cause,     which  wt  are 

l^ound   to   interpret   as   a   "Sovereign   Intelhgence, 

whetlier  Mr.  Hume  will  accept  It  or  no. 

Mr   Locke  reasons  out  the  same  conclusion  _    He 

savs  bare  matter  cannot  be  the  Free  Cause  of  a   hink 

i„^  substance;  to  be  a  cause  imphes  to  be  inte  1  gent. 

and  Bishop    Barkeley  says,  matter    only  exists  in 

the  mind  of  a  Sovereign  Intelligence. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


That  thf,  w      not  a  -U  tr;-  T      ^"""^    ^P^«" 
unchangeable  existence    b-Tt'  ,  °"'  """'""l"^. 

bcr  of  Atoms,  inv.Sle  by  reason  o7^"'"^  """- 
which  career  through  ZZ    Z  \  ™allness. 

unions  bring  obiectf  ,■„  rbe'n.'bv'rt,:"'  "'  '""' 
bnng  these  to  destruction  xke'ac™  "of  ?,""" 
atoms  on   each  other   depend. , I   o„H^  ""'"' 

which  they  were  brm,<r,,!  ™.  ""^  """"=■■  '" 

into  the  Motion  of  fh.  ^"'"'^  °'  Phenomena 
doubtedly  cve^l  ri!  T  '"'  ''""■^'^'  ""d  «"- 
results  mTglt  have  Lin'"  , '?"',"'."  "°^'  ™P°rt»'« 

-f  '>.e  -ci,o'n,*':h:t''t:s.  ■  sZ'irA'5;:  '"■'^;''"' 

the  devotion  of    philosophers    :    Pify'  L'^f  ^^''"=' 

'••"I  n"t«ai„..,|thc.up,H.r  hand:  ln,t  «Scie„c  ••  'T' 
ever  nrerliiHprl    f,-        r     ,•  science     is  for- 

.l.e  sfm^^^^fsoundl;  a"s  ;h^  ="  '"'^■^^  >'='--"  »h=" 
n>ine,  eg  the  prrre  f  ^  ■  '™'*"™  "'  ■■'  ^''Wect- 
whic ,  sd;nce  mu,T?       *^'."««S'«"-on  in  the  brain, 

particular  rns^HonT/Told  ^t /"f^'^'t  '"'' 
jective  World      Mr    T  oH  1         r  "'  '"  ""^  "I"- 

possible  to  conceivp  fhnf         ""Pj'^-^  •       ^^  ^"^  as  im- 

co.i.ative   matS-hrd-;:;dt^"TS'-  - 
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telligent  'Being'  as  that  nothing  should   of   itself 
produce   Matter."     "Let  us  suppose  any   parcel   of 
matter,  eternal,  great  or  small,  we  shall  find  it,  in 
itself,  able  to  produce  nothing,  e.g. :     Let  us  suppose 
the    matter   of   tlie   next    pebble.     We   meet    with, 
eternal,  closely  united,  and  the  parts  firmly  at  rest 
together.     If    there    were    no    other     being    in     the 
Universe,  must  it  nr)t  eternally  renain  so,  a  dead 
inactive   lump?"  "Is  it  possible    to  conceive    it    can 
add    motion    to    itself,  or    produce    anything.    ])einL;- 
purely  Matter?     Matter,  then,  by  its  own  strength, 
cannot  produce  in  itself  so  much  as  motion.     Ihe 
Motion  it  has  must  also  be  from  eternity,  or  else 
])c  i)rodiiced.  and    added    to    matter,  by  some  other 
being,   more  powerful   than   Matter.     Matter,   as   is 
evident,  having    not    power    to    produce  motion  in 
itself.     ]'>ut    let      us     suppose     unthink"iig     'Motion' 
eternal,  too,  yet.     Matter,  incognitative  Matter  and 
^b)tion,    wliatever    changes    it    might    ])roduce.    of 
figure    and    bulk,    could    never    produce    thought 
Knowledge  will  still  be  as  far  beyond  the  power  of 
Motion  and  Matt(T  to  produce,  as  Matter  is  beyond 
the    power    of    nothing    to    produce."     I  app.^al  to 
I'vervonr's  own  tliouglit.  whether  he  cannot  as  easily 
conceive  matter  produced  by  nothing,  as  thought  to 
lie  jiroduced  by  Dure  Matter,  when,  before,  there  was 
no  sucli  as  thought,  or  an  intelligent  Being  existed. 
Von  mav  as  rationally  expect  to  produce  "Sense," 
"Thought"  and  "Knowledge"  by  putting  together, 
in  a   certain   figure,  and  motion,  gross  particles  of 
Matter,  as  by  those  which  are  the  minutest  that  do 
anywhere   exist.     "They  knock    and    resist  one  an- 
other, iust  as  the  greater  do,  and  that  is  all  they  can 
do.  so  that  if  we  suppose  "Nothing"  first  or  eternal, 
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If  ?r^r  ""^^  "^"^^^  ^^^'"  to  be.  if  we  suppose  "bare 

beg  n  to  be.  if  we  suppose  only  "Matter"  and  "Mo- 
t:on     first  or  eternal.     "Thought"  can  never  beg. n 

1  rce  Cause  of  a  "Thinking  Substance."     To  be  a 

see  that  Mr  Locke  never  denied  the  existence  of  a 
Sovereign  Intelligence." 
He  sirnply  declined  to  discuss  the  subject  and 
contented  hnnself  by  buildine  1  nlntf^ 
which  he  constructed^he  '^uZeL^'^^i^'Z 
the  same  thing  in  his  "Origin  of  SpecLT"  T  . 
never  denied  the  existence  of  n  "I  ■        ;  "" 

gonce"     He   lii-.  T      .  ,        Sovereign  Intelli- 

gence      He,  like  Locke,  simply  declined  to  discuss 

^;  '-^"^  ,7"^.^"^^^  him^elf  by  assuming  "that  the  in 
numerable  'species.'  'Genera'  and  'Families'  of  'Or" 
game  Beings  vuth  which  the  world  is  peopled  h^ve" 

poarance  of  .solation  pr.sen.ed  by  vario.s  group," 
"f  organ.c  bo.ng,   ,„ust  be   unreal,  that  the  wMe 
J'ructural  gaps  asserted  by  naturabsts  to  exisTbe- 
"<ou  „uo  5,r„u„  ..f  a„iu,als   and   another   l,a     be 
cou.^  e«,nct,  by    the   death    of   the   intermediate 

We  claim  a  right  to  interpret  the  prccedine  Dara 
«ap,  for  ourselves,  and  explain    it  I  nToHZ 
°t    th,nk,ng.      Now,  we    shall    suggest    tha    Mr 
Darwn's  parent    stock    (Genus:     male    Ind   ^e: 
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niale\  hci^rct  ^  family  of,  say  from  one  to  twenty 
individuals,  which  he  designates  by  the  name  of 
Species;  these  will  survive  according  to  circum- 
stances, adaptation,  and  to  fitness,  etc.,  then  the 
survivors  will  pair,  and  beget  families  (individuals), 
which  will  have  a  greater  difference  from  the  parent 
stock;  these  again  will  pair,  and  create  a  still  greater 
difference  from  tlie  p;irent  stock,  because  the  male 
and  female,  in  each  case  will  lie  different  from  the 
preceding  oms,  and  so  on,  until  we  reach  the 
innumerable  Genera  Si)ecies  and  families  of  Organic 
Beings,  with  which  the  world  is  peopled  each  within 
its  own  class,  from  common  parents. 

As  the  new  generations  or  species  spring  into  ex- 
istence, the  parent  stocks  die  out  and  leave  not  a 
vestige  of  that  resemblance  in  the  surviving  breed. 

We  know  positively,  that  the  intermediate  spe- 
cies of  whole  families  have  become  extinct,  and 
have  disai)pearod  as  mysteriously  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  as  the  ships  that  have  sailed  gallantly 
out  to  sea  and  of  wliom  nothing  has  ever  been  heard 
or  seen  of  them  after  their  masts  have  dropped 
below  the  horizon.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
heirs  are  sought  after  every  year  in  Great  Britain 
alone;  but  not  a  trace  of  the  missing  links  can  be 
found.  Darwin  may  have  been  thinking  of  this 
when  he  said,  that  the  wider  structural  gaps  as- 
serted by  Biologists  to  exist  between  one  group  of 
animals  and  another  had  become  extinct  by  the 
death  of  the  intermediate  forms. 

Every  sensible  farmer  knows  that  he  can  improve 
or  deteriorate  his  stock,  by  crossing  them  with 
superior  or  inferior  breeds ;  but  he  can  never  produce 
exactly  the  same  species  of  animal ;  because  the  male 
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'•A  youn,  plantation/ teec^'^::;.rr^""''''^ 

velonmrnf      f  ^7^"'  ^'^'^^  ^^^^  is  no  room   for  de- 
\t-iopmcnt.     In  the  cotirsp  nf  fK^ 

-r  ■j,'h;:::f  „':;:  "■'."b-b  ,he  „„unsi,- 

from  another  nofntTf  ''''  "'  '°°'^  "  i' 

■'young  n  anmZ  7'  "?''  '""P°^'^  '^at  the 

rester'^whl    I  •""''"  ""=  '^="-'=  °f  a  "For- 

resier,    whose  business  it  is  to  «..»  tr,  .i,         i , 

the    trees.     As    soon    as    Z  ""'''"'=  "^ 

show  signs    of   !h.?       .  """    '■'"y  °'    ""=  '^"^s 

Jt  IS  j„st  the  reverse  with   tlie   farmer-    h.        i 

;^a,.  the  ..a.,,„gs,  ™t.,  the,  t^hf  L^t-r. 

po  son    feel  ''"'"P'"  ^      ^"""^    mischievous 

m  weanfn    '  '°  "'=  ''"■*™'  '"  'heir  food. 

inc  weaklings    cannot    get    near    thp    f.    ^    u  • 

the  effect^;  nf  fh^       •  "f  .  ^  °^^^'   ^^^^ 

Whv7 1         ^^^\P°'son,  and  the  weaklings  survive 
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In  the  rase  of  cattle,  the  same  rules  are  applicable. 
Uo  the  same  rules  apply  to  man?  "liic  fittest 
survive,"  all  ri<j;lit ;  the  weakliiijus  nuist  j^^ive  i)lace  Lo 
the  slnii^j  antl  lie  crushed  out ;  the  strong  are  sent  to 
the  fntnt,  and  get  killed,  while  the  weaklings  are 
ke[)t  at  home  and  survive.  Is  this  the  "Survival  of 
the  Fittest  ?" 

In  modern  warfare  the  weak  man  has  just  as  good 
a  chance  to  kill  as  many  strong  men,  as  the  strong 
m;in  has  to  kill  wc;ik  men.     Is  this  correct  ? 

How  is  it,  that  the  finest,  the  hest  and  the  most 
promising  young  peojjle  are  taken  away,  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  the  puny  pukey  weaklings  survive, 
who,  in  the  course  of  years,  produce  the  best  works 
in  .Science,  Medicine,  History,  Literature  and  Philo- 
sophy, etc. 

llow  is  it  that  the  puniest,  pukiest,  and  most  un- 
lik(>ly  persons  have  been  the  principal  assassins  of 
all  times  ?     Is  this  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest  ? 

In  answer  to  the  cjuestions : —"Concerning  the 
Origin  of  Existence,"  the  Ori"-in  of  the  Universe," 
the  "Origin  of  Moral  Being,"  Aristotle  replies  :  - 
"The  exislc^nce  of  a  .Supreme  Being  is  an  eternally 
perfect  Entelechy,  a  life  everlasting.  In  that,  there- 
fore, which  belongs  to  the  divine,  there  must  be  an 
eternally  perfect  movement.  Therefore,  the  heavens, 
vviiich  are,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  the  Divine,  are 
in  form  a  sphere  of  necessity  ever  in  circular  mo- 
tion." Why  then,  is  not  this  true  of  every  portion 
of  the  Universe?  Because  there  must  of  necessity 
be  a  point  of  rest  of  the  circling  body  at  the  centre. 
Yet  tlic  circling  body  cannot  rest  either  as  a  whole, 
or  as  regards  any  part  of  it;  otherwise,  its  motion 
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could  not  be  eternal,  which  by  nature  it  is.     Now 
hat  vvh.ch  .  a  violation  of  nature  cannot  be  eteS 
hut  the    violation  ,s    posterior    to  that  whichThi' 
a^corc  a.ce  w.th  nature,  and  thus  the  unnati^ralls  a 
Kind    r)t     disj)lacenient    or     dee-enenrv     f.  .u 

na.n..,,  ta.<,n,  .he  f„n„  „f  „  Z^o  IZ^-^" 
Nercs.ty    tlun    r<.q„ires   earth,  as   the   elemert 

ce^-^-^rv  f.  1     ."-y^^^^y'  <"e  other  must  be  ne- 

tlL      >'";,""  '•'"'•  '"'">'"S  'he  necessity  of 
nas.s,  on  J   the  pos.t.ve  form  is  naturally  prior  to 

:"ir,;-;::ur--::ad'°-'^ 
Sr-'eih-e  rr  °'  '"= ^^—  °"  -- ":d 

iigmness,  i.e    the  latter  are  essentially  'prior' 

'tiiu  ucinq-,  because  none  of  fli,.^  ^i  ^  ^ 

ej^ernal.  h„t  each  aff.c,:  :^ j't^atrr^r:,^ 

and  they  are  mutually  doslruetive.     Now    it^fntt' 

o  be  argeec    that   anything  which  can   be  ,  o^d 

can  be  eternal,  except  in  the  case  of  that  wh  ch  bv 
ts  own  nature  has  eternal  motion      And    if  .      ■ 

■n.o  b.i„g  must  be  pred.cated     f  ttsc    tl  oTer 

D:Cae°o,t7r"  '''"  ''  P-«cated.."'\C 
gave  that  appearance  of  logical  completeness  to 
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the  vague  and  ill-fligested,  scientific  imaginations 
of  the  time,  whicli  remained  so  evil  an  inheritance, 
even  to  the  present  day. 

In  order  to  complete  his  theory  on  this  subject, 
the  four  elements,  Air,  Earth,  Fire  and  Water,  are 
all  equally  in  a  w.)rld  which  is  contrary  to  Nature, 
i.e.,  the  world  of  change,  of  coming  into  being  and 
going  out  of  l)eing.  Apart  from  these,  there  is  the 
"Element  of  Eternal  World,"  which  is  "in  accord- 
ance with  nature,"  having  its  own  natural  and  eternal 
motion  ever  the  same. 

Still  more  clearly  is  the  Organic  conception  car- 
ried out  in  his  discussirm  of  the  Vital  Principle  or 
Soul  in  the  various  grades  of  living  creatures  and 
in  Man?     (See  Essay  on  the  Soul). 

With  the  Stoics  the  Deity  is  the  Active  and  Form- 
ative Power  of  Matter,  immanent  in  it,  and  essen- 
tially c  )mbined  with  it.  The  Universe  is  the  Deity's 
bodv  and  the  Deity  is  the  Universe's  soul  :  thus, 
they  conceived  Deity  and  Matter  as  one  substance 
identical  with  itself.  The  universe  has  no  in- 
dependent existence;  it  is  produced,  animated  and 
ruled  by  tlic  Deity,  or  Zeus.  In  it  the  Deity  is  the 
eternal  necessity  which  sulijects  all  to  unalterable 
law.  The  Deity  is  the  Spiritual  breath,  tliat  per- 
meates nature,  the  Art-subserving  fire,  that  forms 
or  creates  the  "Universe."  Everything  in  the  uni- 
verse is  breathed  into  by  the  divine  life  coming  into 
special  existence  out  of  the  divine  whole,  and  re- 
turning into  it  again  and  tlnis  bringing  to  pass  a 
necessary  cycle  of  Constant  Origination  and  De- 
cease, in  which,  j)erpetua]ly  re-creating  itseli.     Only 
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id  J'";^^,  ;.  ""^  "'  --y  -'..a.  ex.stenc= 

almost  the  sa^a.   L%    ^"°B".tio„    „f    K.a.,m  is 
B.shop  Butii  Supremacy  of  Conscience,  by 

"nJdtn:d'!\:f  H^'tra^h '" ''-'  "'"■"  -<' 

^"■e  to  say  .v„a.  ^^^^Z^^l^ ^':;:^-'^  ^'=" 
■'"aent  or  n.odcrn,  have  ivcr  had'  ,n  *'  ""'rV'' 
literary  tribute    n.    P„.-    "","''°    S"    splendid  a 

Koman' poet  Luc"  ti^s^hlln"'  ''°"',  "'^  «"=^" 
"Glory  of  ,1  e  GreTk  rL  '  K  "  """^  '"P"^""^' 

power  to  rais^  on  hL  Tohri^h^  r  r''°  ""'  '■••"^»' 
of  darkness  so  r,Zt      ° ''"S'"  »  ''ght  m  the  midst 

.he  interetTs  ^f  e^S  tltf,  ="  "'^'^  ™  ^" 
markings  of  thv  traVk  d     r  °"'  ""^  '"  "-e 

Not  thf,  I  des'fe  to  r-varth"*,""^  '"'^"'P^  ""-• 
of  thee,  would  fain  r    I  V,^T  """•'  '"'  'ove 

how  shall  theta,  :;•;  -I^^rJ  w'an'  ""'f '^-  ^- 
may  the  kid  with  it,  V,^..  r    ,!    "  "*""  'P«d 

pared  with  thetavellttlTtfe  ™'''  '"^'"'  ^°-"- 
Thou,  O  Father  art  TlT^  scampering  steed  ? 

supplest  tn  !  "'''"=, discoverer  of  Nature;  thou 
Paeo  h  s,  "  ^^"""^  "^••'^'"e''  ••■"d  from  thy 
ot    sweets    along    the    ilowery   glades   we    in  l,k, 

"s::™r':h;°t"r"  t"^  «°"^™  -dt'c^^d™  a„'d 

right  worthy  to  live  for  ever.'  For  soon  as  thy  phil- 
o-Phy,  birth  of  thy  godlike  mind  hath  began  to 
dec  are  the  origin  of  things,  straigthway  .l,e  Lro  s 
of  tlie  soul  arc  scattered,  earth's  walls  are  broken 
apart,  and  through  all  the  void  I  see  nature  in  the 
-orkmg    I    behold  the   gods  in    manifestatiln  of 

nt>er  wmds    assail  nor    rain-clouds    sprinkle  with 
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their  showers,  nor  snow  falling  white  vvitli  hoary 
frost  doth  buffet,  but  cloudless  aether,  ever  wraps 
them  round,  beaming  in  broad  diffusion  of  glorious 
light.  For  nature  supplies  their  every  want,  nor 
aught  impairs  their  peace  of  soul.  Hut  nowhere  do 
I  see  any  regions  of  hellisli  darkness,  nor  does  tl;e 
earth  impose  a  barrier  to  our  sight  of  wliat  is  done 
in  the  void  to  our  sight,  of  what  is  down  in  the  void 
beneath  our  feet.  Wherefore,  a  holy  ccstacy  and 
thrill  of  awe  possess  uic,  while  thus  by  thy  power 
the  secrets  f)f  nature  are  disclosed  to  view."  (Lu- 
cretius.    I)c  Natura  Kerum  III.,  1-30). 

This  devotion  to  the  memory  of  Epicurus,  on 
the  part  of  I^ucrctius,  was  paralleled  l)y  the  love  felt 
for  him  by  his  contemporaries.  He  had  crowds  of 
followers  who  loved  him,  and  who  were  proud  to 
learn  his  words  by  heart.  lie  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  a  man  of  exceptional  kindness  and  amiability, 
and  the  garden  of  Epicurus  became  proverbial  as 
a  place  of  temperate  pleasures  and  wise  delights, 
and  as  a  rule  of  conduct.  Epicureanism  has  gen- 
erally been  associated  with  the  finer  forms  of  en- 
joyment rather  than  with  the  more  sensual. 

Epicurus,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  repro- 
duced the  Doctrine  of  Dcmocritus,  that  the  imiverse 
was  formed  by  a  happy  combination  of  atoms,  and 
empty  space  acting  of  themselves  blindly  and  ne- 
cessarily after  innumerable  futile  conjunctions  had 
taken  place.  The  veritable  existences  ''n  nature  are 
the  atoms,  A'hicli  are  too  minute  to  be  discernable 
uy  the  3en.sc-.,  but  which,  nevertheless,  bcvc  .4.  definite 
size,  and  cannot  further  be  divided.  They  have 
also  a  definite  weight  and  form;  but  no  qualities 
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other  than  these.  There  is  an  infinuude  of  empty 
spncc.  because  a  hunt  to  space  is  unthinkable,  h 
..Mows  hnt  th.re  .nnst  K-  an  inf.nlt.  number  of 
atoms  otH-rsv,se  they  would  disperse  throud.  in- 
f^n,.  ^o,dandd■sappenr.  Tnere  is  a  l.mit.  hnw- 
c  cr.  to  the  n.unber  of  varieties  among  the  at.Mns.  in 
n  s  ct  of  form,  s.ze  and  weight.  The  e.vistence 
'•f  the  yoKl  space  ,s  proved  by  the  fact  that  n.otion 
t.'I<es  p  .u-e;  ,t  necessarily  exists  also  fo  separate  the 
atoms  Irom  one  another. 

"The  natural  course  for  all  bodies  having  weight 
as  downwards."     If  this  be  so,  he  said,  the  atoms 
would  all  trave    for  ever  in  parallel  lines,  and  those 
c-lashmgs     and  "mterminglings"  of  atou.s.  out  of 
winch  he  conceived  r  11  visible  forms  to  be  produced 
cou.d  never  occur.     He.  therefore,  laid  it  down  that 
the    atones    deviated  the    least  little    b.t   from    the 
straight,    hus  making  the  world  possible.     And  h° 
thought  that  this  supposed  deviation  of  the  atom^ 
not  only  made  the  world  possible;  but  human  free- 
dom    also^      n    the     deviation,    without     apparent 
Cause     of  the  descending  atoms,   tlie  law  of  ne- 
cessity was  broken,  and  there  was  room  on  the  other 
hand   foi    man's   free-will;  on  the  other,  for  praver 
to  the  gods.  :,nd   for  hope  of  their  interferc-nc'on 
iinr  I)  -j"'^  f 


CHAPTER  V. 


"The  IMatorialistic  Theory"  is  practically  con- 
nrcted  with  a  "Development,"  or  "Atomic  Theory." 
It  makes  use  of  Scientific  Methods  with  an  avowed 
antagonism  to  the  Metaphysical.  All  science,  as 
science  must  necessarily  proceed  on  the  understand- 
ing that  It  takes  no  account  of  the  ]\Ieta physical. 

I  he  Uieory  as  such  is  progress,  from  the  lower 
to  the  h'gher.  As  a  theory  of  the  universe,  it  is 
nothing;  because  it  is  progress  from  the  less  to  the 
greater.  It  is  not  alleged  by  any  one  that  the  world 
existed  always,  as  it  now  is.  The  c]uestion  is  then  : 
how  arc  we  to  account  for  ])rogress?  This  theory 
suggests  from  something  unsi)cakably  lower;  the 
world  has  advanced  to  what  it  now  is.  As  if  it 
were  an  advantage  that  the  Beginning  should  be 
as  small  as  possilile,  reference  being  made  to  pri- 
mordial "Forms,"  "Germs,"  "Protoplasms;"  nay, 
even  "Inorganic  Matter."  No  inorganized  matter 
e\i)lains  itself.  Neither  "Germ"  nor  "Matter"  can 
account  for  action. 

The  Atomic  Theory  in  Chemistry,  which  Dalton 
invented,  presupposes  .Alattcr  to  be  composed  of 
tiltmiate,  indivisible  particles  which  unite  together 
in  \arious  proportions;  that  these  atoms  are  in  the 
same  clement  exactly  similar  in  size,  weight  and 
every  other  property;  that  the  atoms  of  any  one 
element  differ  from  those  of  all  other  elements  in 
weight  and  chemical  properties,  and  when  union 
':!l<r^   {)lacc,  it   must  of  "neccbbily"  take  place  be- 
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tween  atom  and  atom,  or  between  a  definite  ..um- 

thonl?""  "^■^":^'  '^'"""^^-     ^'  ^^-''^J    f-Ilow 

here    h         ^7"''"^     ''"   ^"^^^"^^   «^   --^    atoms 
(here,  he  is    hogg.ng    the  question),  and    th.t    the 

atoms  of  any  .  ne  element  "must"  be  equal  in  weight 

while  the  atoms  of  different  elements  would  d.Tfer' 

m  weight.  "Chenneal  Combination."  ",f  it  did  take 

place,    would  do  so  in  certain  well-marked,  definite 

proportions  by  weight,  namely,  the  relative  weights 

of  deferent  atoms,  or  in   some  multiples  of   tLe 

U'CU  ,^''^^"-^'^''^"  ''^"d  experiments  show  us 

that     Chemieal  Combination"  does  so  t.kc  plaee 

Here    eomes    the    crowning     point     of     Dahon's 
Iheory,  with  the  mournful  admission  that  "As  we 
cannot  explain  the  facts  of  Chemical  Combination" 
by    any  other    "hypotheses."    these  facts    become  a 
strong  a  Pnon  Proof  of  the  Atomic   Theory   still 
It    can    "never"    bo    more    than    "^heory."    since    !! 
would  be  impossible  that  we  should  ever  succeed  in 
isolating  an   atom,   and   thus   obtain   direct   proof, 
while  mentally  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  particle 
however  small;  but  that  we  can  also  concdve  of  its' 
i)alf.  or  any  fraction  of  it,  and  mathematically  it 
IS  possible  to  demonstrate  that  "Space."  and,  there- 
fore.    Matter"  (which  occupies  space),  is  incapable 
of  infinite    division?     He   uses    the    term   "Atom" 
much  as  he  uses  the  term  "Element."  not  as  express- 
ing an    Absolute  Fact,"  but  as  a  convenient    term 
o  express  what  is  observed  to  be  the  case  according 
to  our  present  knowledge."     Professor  Huxley  per- 
tinently replies,  "That  whether  'Matter'  be  'Atomic' 
or  not    this  much  is  certain,  that  granting  'matter- 
to  be  Atomic,  it  would  appear  as  it  now  does."     All 
right. 
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Granting,  Matter  to  be  "Atomic,"  "Inorganizcd 
Mass"  or  Germ,  as  the  supposed  "Origin  of  Ex- 
istence," of  the  "Universe,"  and  of  "Moral  Being," 
neither  can  account  for  progress  in  acting,  beginning 
to  act,  or  originating  progress. 

It  was  cither  "necessitated"  to  act,  or  "Free"  to 
act.  If  "necessitated,"  it  is  not  self-sufficient.  If 
"Free,"  it  is  no  mere  "germ,"  a-'d  certainly  not  "in- 
organized  matter";  also:  The  Facts  of  the  "Phy- 
sical Universe"  are  all  against  it,  because  there  is 
no  Germ  or  "Inorganized  Mass"  known  to  us,  which 
IS  not  dependent  upon  something  external,  for  its 
upholding 

Such  Germ  or  Inorganized  Mass  must  have  been 
necessitated  to  produce  something  greater  than  it- 
self, and  to  be  lost  in  that  wnich  it  produces.  The 
whole  i)roblem  is  "Causality;"  if  there  be  no  such 
thing,  there  is  no  problem.  Therefore,  whoever 
attempts  Ilypothetically  to  account  for  the  "Ex- 
istence of  things  known,"  does,  in  revising  the  pro- 
blem, admit  the  "Principle  of  Causality."  In  ad- 
mitting this  "Law,."  Materialism  is  found  inade- 
quate to  give  any  rational  account  of  the  order  or 
law  of  the  universe. 

Professor  Faraday  sums  the  whole  "Atomic 
Theory"  up  in  these  words  :  —"Seeing  that  all  mark- 
ed cases  of  Chemical  Combination  can  be  demon- 
strated always  to  take  place  in  definite  proportion, 
and  that  by  'Inference,'  a  similar  proportionalitv 
'may  be  supposed'  to  extend  to  less  marked  cases 
—seeing  that  these  definite  proportions  of  bodies 
entering  into  combination  arc  mutually  })roportional 
:'nMv-    tlicm-clves,    it    follows,    that    such    definite 
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immutability,    such     proportionality    should     most 
rationally-  (here  is  an  appeal  to  Reason,  where  no 
Reason  is  admitted)  be    considered    as    indicatino-  a 
ponderable  ratio'  between  combining  elements,  and 
hat  the  'ratio.'    never    changing,  would  'seem'    to 
be  indicative  of  elementary  ponderable  'Molecules' 
of    determinate    relative    weight,    'unchanging,'   'in- 
o.v.s.ble'    'qualities.'  which    will     be    recognized    as 
fulfilhng   the  .'Definition   of    an  Atom."     Granting 
then  (hat  in  hand) :      ist.  The  Existence  of  Atoms 
-nd    That  the  Atoms  of  the  same  Element  are  ab- 
solutely Identical  in  si.e.  weight,  and  all  other  re- 
spects     3rd.  Th.>  the  Atoms  of  one  element  differ 
from  those  of  ai:;.ther  element  in  weight  and  Che- 
mical   Properties;    and  4th.    That    whatever    com- 
bination takes  place  between  two  elements,  it  occurs 
between  them."  Atom  to  Atom."     My  dear  Professor 
^araday.  you  have  reckoned  without  your  "Host" 
Professor  Ernesc  Rutherford,  of  McGill  Universit ' 
an  expert  in  Radio-Activity  (in  1903),  burst  the  in- 
superable wall  of  the  Atomic  Theory,  and  left  it 
a  debris  of  shattered    atoms!     To    the  satisfaction 
and    approval   of    the  "present    Scientific  World" 
See  the  following  :  — 

Among  the  speculations  to  which  the  emanations 
ot  radium  have  given  rise,  none  is  more  fascinating 
than  that  of  Prof.  Rutherford,  who  sees  in  the  ra 
diance  thrown  off  like  a  material  substance  from 
the  radio-active  metals,  an  object-lesson  on  a  small 
scale  of  the  birth  of  elements.  It  wo-ud  be  clearer 
to  say  that  he  sees  in  the  gradual  breakdown  of  the 
radium  atom  into  simpler  forms  the  reversed  pro- 
cess of  the  manufacture  of  the  elements. 
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From  radium  and  from  thorium  there  proceeds  a 
radio-active  emanation.  In  the  case  of  thorium,  this 
radio-active  emanation  has  actually  been  separated 
from  the  radio-active  matrix,  and  has  been  called 
"Thorium  X."  This  emanation — substance,  gas, 
incomplete  positive  atoms,  negative  ions,  electrons 
— is  itself  radio-active;  but  it  gradually  loses  its 
radio-activity.  It  can  make  other  substances,  like 
glass  or  zinc  sulphide,  radio-active:  but  they,  too, 
gradually  lose  their  radio-activit;  and  gradually 
this  transferred  radio-activity  disappears  altogether. 
What  becomes  of  it  ? 

Prof.  Rutherford's  explanation  is  this.  The  un- 
stable atoms  of  the  parent  radium  (or  thorium)  are 
breaking  up.  They  shoot  out  atoms  and  incom- 
plete atoms  and  parts  of  atoms  in  a  state  of  highly 
unstable  equilibrium.  This  is  the  emanation,  the 
"Thorium  X"  or  "Radium  X." 

But  these  emanation  atoms,  boing  also  in  a  state 
of  unstable  equilibrium,  go  on  throwing  out  bits  of 
themselves  in  the  endeavour  to  gain  equilibrium. 
The  product  they  throw  off  is  the  "excited  activity" 
I)erceptiblc  in  the  bodies  which  these  unstable  en- 
tities bombard.  This  "excited  activity"  at  last  dis- 
appears; it,  too,  has  thrown  off  something — some- 
thing, perhaps,  simpler,  but  something  not  yet  iden- 
tified. 

Prof.  Rutherford  and  Mr.  Soddy  suggest  that 
here  we  liave  an  example  of  the  transmutation  of 
an  element,  the  atoms  taking  one  form  after  another. 
What  the  final  product  is  we  can  only  guess.  Prof. 
Rutherford  guessed  helium,  the  element  which  is 
the  primal    ancestor  (in  the    periodic    scale  of    cle- 
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ments)  of  the  radio-active  metal.  The  suspicion 
that  helium  might  be  the  ultimate  product,  or  one 
of  them,  of  the  disintegration  of  radium,  receives 
fresh  confirmation  from  the  announcement  just 
made  by  Prof.  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Soddy.  They  have 
been  examining  for  some  months  the  spectra  of  the 
gases  emanating  from  radium  bromide;  they  have 
found  distinct  evidence  of  the  presence  of  helium 
when  all  the  other  constituents  of  the  gaseous 
emanation  were  frozen  out. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in  making  the  suggestion  that 
radium  might  point  the  way  to  the  glow  worm's 
secret  of  turning  energy  into  light  with  much  less 
loss  than  man's  crude  methods  have  discovered, 
went  on  to  say  that  much  might  be  learned  from 
a  closer  study  of  the  light  rays  which  emanate  from 
luminous  plants,  insects  and  bacteria.  Work  is  be- 
ing done  in  this  direction  by  M.  Raphael  Dubois, 
who  recently  exhibited  in  Paris  a  lamp  of  which 
the  light  was  derived  from  luminous  microbes.  He 
prepared  cultures  of  luminous  bacteria  in  gelatine, 
and  arranged  the  cultures,  kept  in  position  by  wire 
gauze,  so  that  they  formed  a  kind  of  thick  inner 
varnish  to  a  glass  flask.  The  flask  thus  made  into 
impromptu  lamp  proved  itself  capable  of  dimly 
lighting  a  big  room  in  the  marine  biology  laboratory 
of  Tamaris-sur-Mer.  The  light  was  powerful 
enough  for  people  to  recognize  one  another  and  even 
to  see  the  movement  of  one  another's  features,  and 
the  bacteria  continued  to  supply  light  for  several 
weeks. 

"The  Atoms  are  infinite  in  number,  and  of  End- 
less Variety  of  Form,"  etc.,  etc. 
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"The  variety  of  all  things  is  a  conse(}uence  of  the 
Variety  of  their  Atoms  in  number,  size,  figure  and 
arrangement,  and  act  on  each,  only  by  pressure  or 
collision,"  etc. 

No  number  of  material  atoms,  though  eternal  and 
endowed  with  Mechanical  Force,  can  explain  the 
"Unity  and  Order  of  the  Universe."  "Every 
Atom,"  "every  Molecule"  must  even,  in  what  is  ul- 
timate in  it,  bear  the  stamp  of  a  Metaphysical  Power 
and  "Wisdom,"  must  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  mirror  the  lustre  of  a  Metaphysical  Being,  and 
proclaim  its  dependence  upon  Sovereign  Intelli- 
gence. 

We  again  declare  that  there  must  be  "Power" 
adequate  to  produce  every  phenomena  in  the  Uni- 
verse; that  this  "Power"  may  be  "Force."  "In- 
telligence," or  "Will ;"  but  we  admit  of  no  deviation 
from  the  "Single  Law  of  Intelligence,"  that  there 
must  be  power  adequate  to  produce  fact;  this  we 
hold  to  be  certainly  true,  whether  the  "Power"  be 
observed  by  us  or  no. 

The  universe  cannot  be  explained  physically  as 
all  materialists  think.  We  must  be  informed  how 
the  universe  came  to  be  a  "Universe,"  how  it  came 
to  have  the  Unity  which  underlies  its  diversity — if 
it  resulted  from  a  countless  multitude  of  ultimate 
causes.  Did  the  atoms  take  council  together  and 
devise  a  common  plan,  and  work  out  this  common 
plan,  and  thus  produce  the  Universe  and  all  that 
it  contains. 

This  "Hypothesis"  is  utterly  untenable,  yet  it  is 
rational  in  comparison  with  the  "Notion,"  that  these 
Atoms  combined,  by  mere  chance,  and  by  chance 
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produced  such  a  Universe  as  this  on  which  we  live. 

The  scientific  proof  of  the  "Non-eternity"  of 
Matter  is  as  yet  far  from  a  complete  one.  We  know 
nothing  of  Atoms,  nothing  of  what  is  permanent  in 
Nature,  from  direct  experience.  Wo  cannot  pass 
beyond  "Experience."  beyond  all  testimony  of  the 
Senses  when  we  believe  anything  permanent  in 
Nature,  not  less  than  when  we  believe  something 
beyond  Nature. 

Suppose  we  grant  Materialists,  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  "Matter"  which  is  Self-existent  and  Eternal, 
we  still  stand  in  need  of  an  "Eternal  Intelligence," 
if  we  seek  after  what  is  Eternal.  Science  tells  us. 
that  it  is  not  the  earth,  nor  anything  contained  in 
It;  nor  the  sea,  nor  the  beings  living  in  it.  for  al- 
though they  may  have  begun  to  be  in  times  far 
remote,  yet  it  was  within  times  to  which  the  thoughts 
of  finite  beings  can  reach  back. 

It  does  not  take  a  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
see  that  the  whole  of  "this  Theory"  is  formed  upon 
Hypothesis!  Hypothesis!  Hypothesis!  It  is  easy 
to  build  a  "Universe"  if  you  are  allowed  to  con- 
struct a  platform,  and  get  your  material  at  hand, 
ready-made.  Anybody  can  do  that.  That  J,  just 
what  we  are  all  doing.  We  are  all  using  and  ex- 
perimenting with  the  materials  at  hand,  ready-made, 
and  then  fancying  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  ab- 
solute Fact  of  Existence  till  the  next  ugly  duckling 
arises  and  bursts  our  "Pet  Theory." 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  man's  body,  by  which 
his  mind  is  so  much  affected,  is  like  all  other  bodies, 
subject  to  the  law  of  Matter,  and  yet  through  the 
self-conscious  power  of  his  mind,  his  body  and  the 
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extra-organic  things,  by  means  of  his  body,  are 
themselves  subject  more  or  less  to  the  laws  of  Mind. 
Thus,  in  our  present  state  of  being  at  least,  the 
operation  of  the  mind  entirely  depends  upon  the 
right  condition  of  the  body;  whatever  promotes 
bodily  health  tends  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
mind,  which  is  so  mysteriously  connected  with  it. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  "Mind"  phenomena,  even 
as  simple  states  of  consciousness,  are  different  from 
the  other  known  phenomenon  called  "Matter;"  but 
this  seems  to  present  no  difficulty  to  the  "Scientific 
Mind."  Quantity,  plus  Quality,  plus  Motion,  feel 
and  think  themselves.  The  "Atom,"  as  the  ultimate 
of  the  physical,  feels  and  thinks  (after  a  certain 
evolution);  therefore,  feeling  and  thinking  must 
always  be  implicated  in  the  atom  itself;  but  yet  it 
is  only  Matter. 

Then  man's  "Mind"  is  a  combination  of  Matter 
and  Motion,  such  that  it  feels  and  thinks  all  less 
complex  combinations  and  also  itself.  In  such  a 
case  it  must  have  all  the  conditions  of  matter,  and 
could  be  defined  "as  a  separate  or  individualised 
"One"  material  organic  complex,  with  a  certain  rela- 
tion of  feeling  and  knowing  to  other  atomic  and 
organic  combinations,  which  are  like  itself  in  all 
respects,  save  in  the  manner  of  their  combination. 

"The  Mind  of  a  Man"  is  "for  itself,"  not  by  any 
freak  of  nature,  but  just  as  every  atom  and  every 
organic  thing  is  for  itself.  Its  peculiarity  is,  that 
it  is  "Mind,"  a  potency  of  receiving  and  reflecting 
the  rest  of  the  world— a  self-conscious  /  (Ego).  Th  : 
"Self,"  or  /  is  permanent,  and  has  the  same  relation 
to  all   the   succeeding   thoughts,  acts   and  feelings 
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which  I  call  mine;  or,  as  Reid  puts  it,  in  a  negative 
form,  "I  am  not  thought,"  "I  am  not  action,"  "I  am 
not  feeling,"  "I  am  something  that  thinks  and  feels 
and  acts."  In  short,  my  Ego  is  not  my  body, 
though  Ego  and  body  are  mutually  conditioned. 

The  Present  Tendency  to  Materialistic  Concep- 
ti(ins  of  the  Universe,  and  of  Life,  consequent  on 
the  prominence  in  people's  imaginations,  needed 
more  than  ever  the  counterpoise  of  Reflection  on  the 
Immatrr'al  and  Spiritual  and  the  Invisible.  This 
reflection  would  show  that  certainly  and  constantly 
connected  witii  the  world  of  Matter,  as  all  human 
minds  arc.  Wc  have  no  reason  whatever  to  regard 
the  Material  World  as  the  true  cause  of  our  con- 
scious being,  and  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  our  true 
conscious  existence  is  dependent  for  existence  on 
union  with  Matter. 

The  most  renowned  Chemists  and  the  most  expert 
Analysts  say,  "We  cannot  destroy  matter;"  there- 
fore, it  is  Eternal.  The  most  learned  Metaphy- 
s'cians  and  the  most  cultured  Theologians  declare, 
we  see  Order  and  Intelligence  in  the  Universe; 
tiierefore,  a  Sovereign  Intelligence  must  exist.  Con- 
sequently, we  declare,  that  Materialists  must  have 
greater  Faith  than  Deists,  because  their  Faith  must 
transcend  "Observation"  and  "Experience"  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Materialistic  or  Atomic 
Thcorv. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

'ihc    Collapse     of    contending    Philosophies    in 
Cnece  promoted  the  Collapse  of  Contending  Sys- 
tems of  Political     Authority,  and     the     Collapse  of 
Political    Authority  facilitated  the   growth  of  that 
"Individualism"  in  "Thought,"  with  which  the  name 
of  the  Sophists  is  associated.     The  name  Sophist 
seems  at  first  to  have  implied,  that  "Skill"  was  the 
object  of  the  teaching,  rather  than  "Truth"  (prac- 
tical men  not  theorists);  the  Greek  word  means  an 
able  cultivated  man  in  any  branch  of  the  Arts.     The 
End  in    View  of    their    Philosophy  was    no  longer 
Universal  Truth;  but  individual  Success,  and  con- 
Mstoiitly  ciious:h,  the  philosopher  hini.self  professed 
the    individualism  of    his  own    point    of    view,  by 
leaching  only  "those"  who  were  prepared  to  pay  him 
for  his  teaching.     AH  over  Greece,  with  the  growth 
of  Democracy,  this  philosophy  of  "Persuasion"  be- 
came popular. 

Protagoras  was  the  first  great  leader  of  the 
Sophists  who  taught  for  "pay;"  his  Principles  may 
be  thus  summarized:  "Man  is  the  Measure  of  all 
things,"  namely,  each  man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things,  'whether  of  their  existence,  when  they  do 
exist,  or  of  their  non-existence  when  they  do 
not  exist,'  to  which  'Plato'  replied:— 'If  truth  be 
only  sensation,  and  one  man's  discernment  is  as 
good  as  another  man's  and  every  man  his  own  judge, 
and  everything  that  he  judges  is  right  and  true,  then 
what  need  of  Protagoras  to  be  our  instructor  at  a 
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high   figure,  and  why  should  we  be  less  knowing 
than  he  is,  or  have  to  go  to  him,  if  every  man  is  the 
mcnsure  of  all  things."     Protagoras  propounded  his 
"Doctrine"  on  the  lines  of  the  ITeraclitcan  System; 
(d),  that    everything  is    in    continual  flow,  and    the 
apparently  real  object^  in  nature  are  the  mere  tem- 
porary and  illusory  result  of  the,  in  themselves,  in- 
visible movements  and  minglings  of  the  '■Elements," 
of  which  they  are  composed.     (/O  Tiiat  it  is  a  "De- 
lusion" to  attt-mpt  to  give  a  factitious  reality  to  the 
things  which  appear;  that  it  is  equally  a  "Delusion" 
to  attempt  to  separate  the  thing  pc-rccived  from  the 
perception  itself;  in  a  word,  a  thing  is  only  as,  and 
when  it  is  perceived;  and  (r)  A  Delusion  is  to  at- 
tempt  to    separate  a    supposed    perceiving  "Mmd" 
from  the  perception.     All  three  exist  only   in  and 
through    the    momentary    perception,    the    supposed 
reality  behind  this,  whether  external  in  the  object, 
or  internal  in  the  "Mind,"  is  a  "Mere  Imagination." 
Thus,  the  Ileraclitean  flow  in  Nature  was  extended 
to  "mind"  also.     Only  the  sensation  exists,  and  that 
only  at  the  moment  of  its  occurrence;  this  alone  is 
"Truth,"  this  alone  is  "Reality;"  all  else  is  "Delu- 
sion,"  from  which  we   deduce,  that  all   ap])earances 
are  equally  "True;"  what  seems  to  be  to  any  nrm, 
that  is  alone  the  true  to  liini.     The  relation  of  such 
a  -Doctrine"  as  tli's  to   I'olities.  and  to  ".MMrals,"  r 
not  far  to  seek.     Evry  man's  ojv'nion  is  as  good  as 
another's.     It,  in  short,  i)resupposcs  Anarchism    in 
Politics,"  and  a  distraction    of    "Mind  in    Morals." 
Certainly,  not  ".Scepticism"  as  this  term  is  interpret- 
ed  at   the  i)r<sent    day.     To  my   mind   this  "Term" 
seems  to  be  the  least  appropriate,  for  such  a  pur- 
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liaii;::  liim  ;  fr<>ni  ulirit  scenu'il  a  "harni- 
ir>s  I'll])."  liiis  grown  11])  into  a  fororious  and 
fl.n)};in.tis  "hr'ifc;"  thus,  tlic  inncanit  and  insignifi- 
t  Hit  (inck  word  Sl-crptikos  "A  Thoughtful  Per- 
s  n  "  his  grown  up  into  a  most  (hing(Tous  and  "Hn- 
p!i,lii-,<)|)hiral  Monster."  The  Sceptic'sui  of  Pyrrlio, 
ill  Ancient  times,  and  that  of  Tlunic,  in  Modern 
li;ii"s,  :\rc  intellectual  amusenents,  which  conduct 
\i<  no  results,  for  they  can  neither  bo  proved  nor  dis- 
jiTdVcd  logically,  heonuse  if  "Self-Consciousness  and 
MeuH  ry"  must  ho  first  vindicated,  heforc  they  can 
lie  used,  we  can  never  get  to  work  at  all.  The 
"Originiitors"  were  a  class  of  highly  cultured  men, 
uliM  tai'ght  the  different  ("iree!:  Philosophies  for  pay, 
e-p  ci;illy  the  Ih..iclitean  Systtnn.  Their  chief 
"I'orte"  lay  in  Persuation. 

hi  disci-ssing  the  Orig-native  Principle-  of  th(-' 
(lill(M-<nt  Phih  Sophies,  they  so  played  upon  the 
Ml  .iiiings  of  words,  that  lliey  annihilated  the  ex- 
i.t(  nee  ..f  "Everything."  \  ct  us,  for  exami)le,  take 
til  "Duiuni  of  Cio-gias."  "Nothing  exists,"  or  if 
Xdtliing  exists,  it  ciinniit  he  apprehended  hy  Man 
ind  (  ven,  if  it  could  he  n])prehended,  the  Man  who 
ippr .liended  it  cotdd  not  exjiound  or  explain  it  to 
!  1-  tellowiiien.  His  chief  argument  to  prove  the 
i  r-l  pcs'tion  laid  down  hy  him,  depended  on  a 
'!"iihle  ;ind  anihiguous  use  of  the  word  "is."  "Noth- 
ing exists"— Nothing— that  which  is  not  exists— is 
;h<j  non-existent — that  which  is,  is  the  non-ex- 
!>tent.  Therefore,  "Being"  is  prcdicable  of  that 
A  tiicli  is  not.  So  conversely  h-  proved  "Not  Being" 
lo  he  predicahle  of  that  which  "is,"  and  in  like  man- 
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ner  hv  made  away  with  any  pf)ssil)le  assertions  as 
to  the  "Finite,"  or' "Infinite,"  the  Eternal  or  Created 
Nature  of  that  which  is.  Logic  could  supply  him 
with  any  amount  of  altornativc  arguments  from 
whatever  point  he  started,  such  as  would  seem  to 
land  the  question  in  an  impossibility.  Hence  his 
first  proposition  was,  he  claimed  established,  that 

"Nothing  is." 

To  prove  the  second,  that  even  if  anything  is,  it 
cannot  be  known  to  man ;  thus,  if  what  a  man  thinks 
is  not  identical  with  what  "is,"  plainly  what  "is" 
cannot  be  known  to  man,  thus,  if  what  a  man  thinks 
not  identical  with  what  "is,"  can  be  shown  from  the 
fact  that  thinking  docs  not  affect  the  facts. 

It  does  not  take  a  great  stretch  of  any  one's  inind 
to  sec  that  this  sort  of  arguing  is  a  play  upon  words, 
and  not  of  much  consequence. 

You  may  imagine  the  moon  made  of  green  cheese 
or  witches  riding  on  broomsticks  in  the  air,  but  no 
one  to-day  believes  in  the  existence  of  such,  because 
such  things  cannot  exist. 

Again,  if  we  assume  tiiat  which  we  think  is  iden- 
tical with  what  "is."  then    it  must  be    impossible  to 
think  of  what  "is  not."  but  this  is  false,  for  we  can 
think    of     sach     admittedly    imaginary     beings     as 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and     multitudes     of     others. 
Therefore,   there  is   no   necessary   relation   between 
our  "thoughts"   and   any   "realities."     We   may   be- 
lieve, but  we  cannot  prove,  which,  if  any  of  our  con- 
ceptions have  relation  to  an  external  fact,  and  which 
have  not.     Again,  supposing  any  man  had  an  ap- 
prehension   of    what    is    "real."    could    he    possibly 
communicate  it  to  any    one    else.       If    a    man    saw 
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anything,  he  could  not  possibly,  by  verbal  descrip- 
tion, make  clear  what  it  is  he  sees,  to  a  man  who 
never  saw.  And  so  if  a  man  has  not  himself  the 
apprehension  of  reality,  mere  words  from  another 
cannot  possibly  give  him  any  idea  of  it.  He  mav 
imagine  he  has  the  same  idea  as  the  speaker,  but 
where  is  he  going  to  get  the  "common  test"  by 
which  to  establish  the  identity. 

The  "Purport  of  this  Doctrine"  (as  has  been 
said  a^ain  and  again  by  the  most  expert  meta- 
physicians), is  to  isolate  or  individualize. 

(a)  '"To  isolate"  each  man  from  his  fellow,  he 
cannot  tell  what  they  know  or  think;  they  cannot 
roach  any  common  ground  with  him. 

(b)  It  isolates  each  man  from  nature,  he  can- 
not tell  what  nature  "is;"  he  cannot  tell  whether 
ho  knows  anything  or  "reaHty"  at  all. 

(c)  "It  isolates"  him  from  himself;  ho  cannot 
toll  for  certain,  if  any,  what  relation  exists  betwoon 
wlat  lie  imagines,  or  perceives  at  any  moment  and 
any  remembered  or  imagined  previous  experiences; 
he  cannot  be  sure  that  there  were  ever  anv  snch 
cxporiences  or  what  ti)at  self  was  which  had  them, 
or  whether  there  were  any  self-perceiving  anvthing. 

just  imagine  how  auiazing  tlie  "Moral  Effect" 
of  such  arguing  would  have  on  the  minds  of  the 
.'blest  arJ  wealthiest  Youth  of  Greece,  of  such  an 
absolute  Collapse  of  Belief.  Yet  this  philosophic 
"Abnegation"  did  not  deprive  these  "Young  Bucks" 
't  their  appetites  and  passions.  It  did  not  in  the 
loast  alter  their  desirability  for  wealth  and  power ; 
the  principal  effect  it  had  on  them  and  on  tlu 
public  generally,  was  to  shatter  the  invisible,  social 
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IjihkIs  of    reverence  and  lujnoiir,  truth  and    justice, 
which    in    a    greater    or    less  degree  "act"  as  a  re- 
straining   force    upon    the    purely    selfish  appetites 
and   desires    of   men.       Xut    only    belief     in  Divine 
government  disappeared,  Intt  belief  in  any  govern- 
ment, external  or  internal-     justice  became  a  cheai- 
ing  device  to  deprive  a  man    of  what  was  ready  i'> 
his  grasp.     Good  faith    was    stupidity    when    it  was 
not  a  more  subtle  form  of  deceit.     Morality  was,  at 
best,  a  mere  convention,  which  a  man  might  cancel 
if  he  pleased.     The  "One  Reality"  was  the  appetite 
of    the    moment.      "The    One    Thing    Needful"  its 
gratification.     "Society,"    therefore,    was   "Universal 
War,"  only  with  subtler  weapons. 

The  majority  of  the  Sophists  did  not  trouble 
themselves  with  philosophic  questions.  All  they 
professed  to  do  was  to  teach  some  practical  skill 
of  a  verbal  or  rhetorical  character.  They  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  nature  or  value  of  "Ideals."' 
they  did  not  profess  to  say  whelher  any  end  or  aim 
vv-as  in  itself  good  or  bad;  but.  given  an  end  or  aim, 
they  were  prepared  I"  teach  those  who  paid  thein. 
to  acquire  a  skill,  which  would  be  useful  towards 
attaining  that  end  or  aim. 

]{ven  in  this  country  we  cannot  boast  of  any 
very  great  improvement  on  this  condition  of  affairs. 
All  our  professional  men  are  "One  T.ook  Men,"  or 
one  horse  machines,  or  in  a  more  pleasurable  and 
classic  term,  "Specialists,"  Specialists  in  this  and 
Specialists  in  that,  and  Specialists  in  anything  and 
everything,  from  a  needle  to  an  anchor. 

The  theory  of  Negation  of  law  in  Nature,  or  m 
Man,  which  undcM'e   the  SophiMic  practice,  had  its 
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lo.iTical  and  necessary  effect,  on  the  social  structure 
iJin.n-hout  Greece.  So  -J-artv  Politics-  and 
■nusiness  Competition"  is  tlireatcnhig  the  funda- 
mental Morality  of  this  cmuitrv  at  the  present  dav 
i)i  a  loosenin.or  (,f  Hic  b,,„ds  of  familv  afifect'on.  of 
ii-nuur.  of  reverence,  of  relifficn.  of'  law,  and  of 
i'atnotism.  In  P.usincss  Competit-on,  all  kinds  of 
.Irvices  are  in  use  by  which  one  man  nn"<,dit  -et 
rven  with  another,  or  mi  "flit  -et  the  better  of  an- 
other, such  as  inn^enious  advertisements,  dexterous 
harrrain  sales,  and  pertimceous  pushinrr  of  t^o;  ds 
!.y  ener,L,'-etic  salesmen.  There  arc  also  adulteration 
of  ffoods.  misrepresentation  of  values,  intrisuinjr 
with  .cfovernments  for  special  favours,  and  not 
infre(juently  out  and  f)ut  prevarication  of  the  truth. 
The  man  in  the  same  business  as  one's  self  was 
looked  upon  as  mine  enemy  and  nui>i  be  treated 
as  such.  etc. 

"In  Politics: — It  may  not  be  inapt  to  quote  the 
well-known  passajje  from  Thucydides.  which  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  thou.!j:ht  in  his  own  time, 
which  is  distinctly  characteristic  of  the  vSophistic 
leaching^. 

The  common  mcanincf  of  words  was  turned 
about  at  Men's  pleasure,  the  most  reckless  bravo 
was  deemed  the  most  desirable  friend.  A  man  of 
irudence  and  moderation  was  styled  a  coward.  A 
iiiiin  who  listened  to  reason  was  a  good-for-nothing 
simpleton.  People  were  trusted  according  to 
their  violence  and  unscrupulousness.  and  no  one 
was  so  ]-)opular  as  the  successful  consi)irator,  e\cti)t 
;'i  rha[)s,  one  who  had  been  clever  enough  to  outwit 
'mil  at   his  own    trade;.     But  anyone    who  honestly 
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attempted  to  remove  the  causes  of  such  treacheries 
was  considered  a  traitor  to  his  party.  As  for  oaths, 
no  one  imagined  they  were  to  be  kept  a  moment 
longer  than  occasion  required.  It  was,  in  fact,  an 
added  pleasure  to  destroy  your  enemy,  if  you  man- 
aged to  catch  him,  through  his  trusting  to  your 
word.  These  words  of  the  most  sober  and  philo- 
sophic of  Greek  historians  illustrate  the  absolute 
necessity  whereby  the  theories  of  philosophers  in 
the  closet  extend  themselves  into  the  market-place 
and  the  home,  and  find  an  ultimate  realization  of 
themselves  for  good  or  evil  in  the  business  and 
l>nsoms  of  the  Common  Crowd.  vSuch  a  state  of 
affairs  and  of  Society  required  a  reconciler,  who 
would  wold  what  was  true  in  the  new  doctrine  of 
Individualism  with  what  was  valuable  in  the  old 
doctrine  of  universal  and  necessary  truth,  who 
should  be  able  to  say:  "Yes,  I  acknowledge  that 
your  individual  view  of  things  must  be  reckoned 
with,  and  mine  and  everybody  else's,  and  for  that 
very  reason  do  I  argue  for  a  universal  and  necessary 
truth  ;  because  the  very  truth  for  you,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, is  just  this  universal.  The  union  and  identi- 
fication of  the  individual  and  universal  is  the 
doctrine  of  Socrates. 

We  have  seen  that  Philosophy  as  an  Analysis  of 
the  data  of  p-rreption  or  of  Nature  had  issued  in 
a  Social  and  Moral  Cnaos;  only  by  brooding  on 
the  Moral  Chaos  could  the  spirit  of  truth  evoke  a 
New  Order;  only  out  of  the  Moral  darkness  could 
a  new  intellectual  light  be  made  to  shine. 

To  Socrates  it  was  given  to  recover  the  lost  point 
of  btability  in  the  world  of  morals,  and,  by  a  system 
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entirely  his  own,  invented  fn-  tl, 

i"S  will,  the  AnLrchisu  abon,  h     ""'■'"'"  °'    ""'" 

"-  way  for  his  succ«sors  when™,;°i" '"  ""T 

;\.:r '"'"''''  -"-"-  °"  *e  re  pXt ':, 
.^-.r;-  rti,r  -  i-rv"'^ 

Ii-  invariablv  „..j  ,    v  '""■  'n'omation. 

e.i  to  have  been  vlr"!"  '""«"^8e  and  socn,- 

;.on  to  deal  in  his  instrcll  tt^  hl:V:  t  "l^^^ 

"-^    ^'^    simply  a  confession  of  imioranrp  n  . 

t^-re  Huxley's  time^        Tu  '^""^^^ncc  (long-  be- 

Socrates'  ap'o  o^"tere    "I  ITl"'^'    ""^"^     "' 

1  ut  whieh  of  us  is  desUned  t„^»        ""'  ''°''  '°  "^'^• 
roncealed    fro™       """"^o  '°  >n  improved  being  is 

biiue.  1  hough     Socrates     gave   exnres 

-on  to  many  deep  truths  yet  he  spoke  with  great" 
lusitation  and  doubt.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Plato    and    Aristotle,  the    two    great     giants     of 
Philosophy,   undertook   to  work   out   the     Socratic 
Doctrine  thr>)U.e[h  the  whole  field  of  the  knowablc, 
Aristotle  tells  us  that  Thales  maintained     that     the 
whole  universe  was     full     of     gods ;  therefore  it  is 
quite  evident  he  did  not  mean     "Water,"     in     our 
metaphysical  sense,  to  be  the  source     and  Destiny 
of  Existence.     If  this  be  so,  we  would  like  to  know 
Thales'  conception     of     the     "Soul."       His  answer 
would  be:  "If  you  take  a  piece  of  amber  and  rub  it 
with  your  hand,  it  will  acquire  the  property  of  first 
attracting  and  then  supporting  minute  light  bodies 
which  will  temporarily  adhere  to  its  surfaces.     The 
exercise   of   this   power   I   attribute  to   the  spirit  or 
soul  of  the  Substance  Amber,  and  it  pervades     all 
my  'Water  Theory'  which   I  conceived  to  be     the 
Source  and   Destiny  of  Existence.     We  who     have 
seen  the  development  of  Electricity,  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  can  fully  appreciate     this  comprehen- 
sion of  it  as  soul  or  spirit." 

Would  you  not  admit  with  me  that  this  is  a  most 
subtle  and  dangerous  "Soul,"  nay  even  as  danger- 
ous as  the  one  M(^ses  heard  in  the  burning  bush 
which  threatened  him  with  instant  death  if  he 
dared  come  near  it  without  first  conforming  to  the 
rules  laid  down.  You  have  only  to  touch  "one"  of 
the  "live  wires"  of  our  "Trolley  Cars"  when  you 
will  realize  the  fact  mPch  quicker  than  it  takes  me 
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to  write  of  it.  Moses  only  saw  the  blazing  bu«ih  ;  he 
did  not  see  the  Spirit.  Neither  do  we  see  "Elec- 
tricity." only  when  it  is  adjusted  for  the  purpose  of 
I'irhtinff  our  houses  and  streets,  etc.  Yet  we  must 
admit  that  Thales'  and  his  contemporaries  knew  no 
more  about  the  orij^in  of  spirit  or  soul  in  amber 
than  our  physical  scientists  do  at  the  present  day 
aho.it  the  origin  of  Electricity.  X-Rays  and  Radium. 
\  ct  It  IS  here  and  destined  to  be  of  incomprehensible 
service  to  mankind,  either  for  medical  purposes  or 
for  driving  our  Trolley  Cars,  lighting  our  houses 
;ind  streets  as  if  it  were  with  Chain  Lightning. 

Seeing  that  Thales  raised  the  question  that  "Wa- 
ter" is  the  "Origin"  of  all  things  and  "Electric-ty"  the 
soul  in  all  things,  we  cannot  refrain  from  taking  no- 
tice of  the  development  and  util-zation  of  the  "Great 
X.ittiral  Wealth  of  Water  Power"  of  Canada  which 
took  place  lately,  when  the  Canadian  Power  Company 
rpened  its  power-house  in  Queen  Victoria  Park,  Nia- 
gara Falls,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  street  cars, 
factories,  mills,  etc.,  and  for  lighting  towns  and  c'ties 
a  himdrcd  miles  away.  The  "Water"  is  taken 
from  the  Niagara  River,  at  a  distance  above  the 
"Trails."  is  carried  by  means  of  a  feeder  canal  to 
the  wheel-pit.  falling  then  with  tremendous  force 
upon  the  turbines  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  It  sets 
J'P  and  maintains  their  terrific  whirling  motion. 
The  power  thus  secured  is  transmitted  by  great 
^tecl  shafts  to  the  surface  of  the  pit,  and  there  by 
■nrans  of  large  generators  converted  into  "Elec- 
trical Energy," 

Besides  the  Niagara  FalL«:  we  have  also  harnessed 
Stur-eon   Falls,   Shawinigan   Falls,   Richelieu   Falls 
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it  Chambly)  and  the  Lachine  Rapids,  etc.,  for  the 
amc  purposes.  No  one  can  deny  but  this  is  the 
most  wonderful  emanation  and  condensation  of  the 
power  of  Electricity  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
poing  back  only  twenty  years,  not  to  speak  of 
Thales'  time.  What  it  will  be  in  other  twenty 
years  would  not  be  safe  to  predict. 

The  plant  now  in  course  of  construction  at  the 
Niagara  Falls,  together  with  the  large  inst  llation 
on  the  United  States  side  of  the  Falls,  are  designed 
to  develop  an  aggregate  of  about  a  million  horse- 
power. 

Thalrs  made  Electricity  the  soul  in  all  things. 
Anaximander  conceived  the  original  contraries  of 
heat  and  cold  as  the  basis  of  life,  and  Anaximcnes 
made  "Air"  or  breath  the  basis  of  life  or  "Soul"  in 
every  animal;  none  of  them  raised  the  question  of 
the  immateriality  or  immortality  of  the  "Soul." 

Xenophanes  enunciated  the  proposition  "All     is 
One,"  but  he  did  not    say    whether    this    one  was 
Intellectual  or  Material.    The  "One"  is  Deos.    Deos 
with     him     is     all     eye,    understanding,    ear,     un- 
moved, undivided,  undisturbed,  ruling  all     through 
thought,  and,  like  to    men,  neither    in     form     nor 
understanding,  thus  establishing  the  unity  and  im- 
mortaUty     of    the     Deity     from    whom    everything 
receives  life  or  "Soul."     Parmenides   opposes    this 
unreasoned    conception    of   Deos,  and    declares  this 
Being    to    be    self-existent,    self-sufficient    and    im- 
perishable, whole   and   sole,  immutable    and   illimit- 
able,   indivisibly    and    timelessly    present,  perfectly 
and  universally  identical. 
Parmenide.s  said  the  "One"  was  limited,  Melissus 
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r  ";c  t-?".,'"'^'  r "  ''"^^^-  "°^-  "^^ 

'Hm.     ^Miat     IS,     they    thoupht,   cannot   be    thi, 

;;-ntheeh4e:L^tr';^.-rortt 

■."     li.e    c.,na-|,t,„n"  „f  the  Universe  as  a  single 
.".changeable  "Bein.,,"  and  I  admit  that  both  ^an 
""'   !"■  cornet.     II„„ever,   P:,r„,cn,des  has,   for  h"s 
I.-:.   <.,,nl,l,slK.cl    the    reasonableness    of     he   snp 
l-.t.on  of  Unity,  and   I   will   „„„,,   fc,      "  ^^ 
po.nt  out  ,o  you  that  these  elements'  (ehange'  'and 
■lu.ahl,)    :„vohc    contradictions,    ami     are     there- 
tore,  mcorrect  or  untrue  to  Reason.    This  Reason 
I'  aga.nst  the  world  of  sense:  (he  cognition  of  sense 
i>  deceptive. 

Anaxa-oras,  who  flourished  about  the  same  time 
■•;  »yt].;,g,.ru.s.  Hcniclitus.  Democritus  and  I  cu- 
^•'I'pus.  declared  tliat  neither  "Matter"  nor  "Force" 
could  account  for  the  beauty  and  adaptation  of  the 
course  and  structure  of  the  Universe;  that  Origina- 
tion and  Destruction  are  phrases  which  are  gener- 
ally misunderstood;  that  nothing  is  really  "origin- 
ated or  destroyed";  the  onlv  prccesses  which  ac- 
tually take  place  are  "combination"  and  "separa- 
tion" of  Elements  already     existing.    These     ele- 
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ments  we  are  to  conceive  as  having-  been  in  a  state 
of  Chaos  at  first,  infinite  in     number  and     infinitely 
small,  forming  in  their  imm>  ility     a  confused  and 
Characterless     Unity.      About     this  "Chaos"     was 
spread  the  "Air"  and  "Ether,"  infinite  also    in    the 
multitude  of  their  particles  and  infinitely  extended. 
Before  separation   commenced  there  was  no     clear 
colour    or   appearance    in    anythin.q';      whether      of 
moist  or  dry,  of  heat  or  cold,  of  bright  or  dark,  but 
only  an  infinite  number  of  "seeds"  of  things,  having 
concealed  in  them  all  manner  of  forms,  colours  and 
savours ;  in  short,  "All   things   were   as  One ;"  then 
Cometh     "Mind,"     "A     Thinking     Being,"  and  by 
division  brought   "all  things"  into  "Order."       This 
"Mind"  is  Infinite,  absolute,  mixed  with     nothing, 
alone  by  itself,  the  purest  and  subtlest  of  all  things. 
It  is   omniscient   and    omnipresent;  it  is   dominant, 
especially   in   what   has  "Soul,"    whether  greater  or 
less ;  it    has     disposed     everything    into     a  world : 
nothing   is    separated    from    another    but     "Mind." 
Every  mind  is  similar,  both  the     greater     and     the 
less,  but  no  one  thing  is  similar  to  another;  in  fact, 
his  "Originative  Principle"   is   a   "Designing  Mind," 
"A  Soveregn  Intelligence,"  who  causes     things     to 
come  into  Being  and  recalls  them  back  from  Being 
into  infinite  Void ;  or  who     knows     all     about     the 
things  which  pass  into  or  out  of  existence. 

The  "Fundamental"  Feature  of  this  Doctrine  of 
the  "Mind"  lies  in  the  notion  of  the  world-forming 
power.  He  could  not  explain  Motion  from  mere 
Matter,  so  he  postulated  an  "Incorporeal  Being" 
the  source  of  movement  and  arrangement. 

Anaxagoras    discarded    the    dominant    and    dog- 
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njatic  belief  of  the  s.ate  ,ha,  Air.  F.ar.h.  Fire    -.ncl 

mc   ta.cms  a„,l  ostracised  from  Athens.    Had     it 
>l  l«n  fo.-  tl,c  ,„fl„encc  and  eloquence  of  h„  p'    ,', 
cncl„.  he  would  have  suffered  death.    Socrates  ac 

r.  •":,  T;  "'^  '""'■  '»  "-^  -">-  doctrine   whS, 
smiecl  that  sort  of  Ph.losophy  for  years  ti  «me 

"d  .    was  pr„clam,ed  that  every  fellow  who  pro 

hurch  and  .State  would  meet  with  a  similar  fate 
■T  a  l,kc  fate  would  be  meted  out  to  him 

lK°"ar„°™'  °'  ''^^-"fio-  views  we  have  no 
\I  „d  r  '"  "^'"S  "«!  ^==h°P  Berkeley  suggested 
M  nd,  „  „,p„„,^  ^,„j^  ,^  counteract  Locke's  mat- 
™ai.st,c  vows,  though  Berkeley  was  accedTted 
o  be  an  ong,nal  thinker,  yet  he  may  have  hadin 
'^  .n.nd  Anaxagoras'  theory,  when  he  suggested 
atter- can  only  exist    so    long  as  a  ^S" 

:.nd  pe^e^z;:^^"'  ■'•  ■•"'  *' "  °"'>-  "^--'■•°- 

Hume,  who  had  no  lov.-    for    religious    dogmas 

h"u..h.  he  had  a  fine  opportunity  and  embraced  i' 

'"  demobsh  the  Bishop's  Theory    on    the  grounds 

ol  Ins  own  snggestions. 

Our  opinion  is  that     Anaxajroras     was  the     first 
^vho  suggested  the  transition  of  the  problem     from 
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"Matter"  to  "Mind;"  that,  when  he  conceived  the 
Idea  of  "Mind/'  lie  was  thinking  of  the  human 
"Mind";  that,  though  he  may  not  have  had  very 
pure  conceptions  of  the  "immateriality"  and  "per- 
sonah'ty"  of  the  Mind,  yet  he  beheved  in  both. 
Could  you  blame  him  ?  Not  for  a  moment,  when  men 
like  Bishop  Berkeley  stumbled  so  badly  after  such 
a  length  of  time  and  with  the  most  modern  ideas 
before  him. 

The  I-Ieraclitean  Conception  of  the  '•LTnivers/'  as 
the  realization  of  tne  "Univf^rsal  Being,"  so  also 
the  "Body,"  whether  of  man  or  of  any  other  creature, 
is  the  "realization"  for  the  time  being  of  a  "'Soul," 
which  Heraclitus  defined  as  "A  Fiery  \'apour,"  as 
a  Kindred  Vapour;  it  is  a  manifestation  of  the  Es- 
sential Element,  formless,  everchanging  with  every 
breath,  and  is  the  constructive  and  unifying  force 
which  keeps  the  body  together  and  conditions  its 
life  and  growth.  With  every  breath  we  take  we  in- 
hale a  portion  of  the  all-pervading  vital  element  of 
all  being,  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
consciousness. 

The  eternal  and  omnipresent  wisdom  becomes  our 
wisdom  through  the  senses,  and  especially  through 
the  eyes.  We  are  not  deprived  of  this  wisdom  in 
sleep,  only  the  flower,  for  the  breath  holds  on  to  the 
root.  On  awakening  we  again  begin  to  partake  of 
our  full  measure  of  the  living  thought. 

Man  possesses  "wisdom"  because  his  soul  is 
kindled  by  union  with  the  universal  spirit,  but  he 
has  a  base  side,  which  is  the  element  of  unreason, 
and  it  depends  on  the  dryness  or  moistness  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Divine  within  him.     If  too  moist  like  an 
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inebriate  person,  he  is  base  •    c^  .t,    . 

"TMurit.   arc  .l.;,  ■'■••""mate  thins,,; 

worthinos,  <lcpo,  d,  n„  ,"    ""    "'"•"'•  °"'-  '™^'- 

Pcrcep..o„s  wm,"; L""  K  eM.Tr";'  .'.".V^^T" '"^ 

■  ""  'he  dryness  „r  n.oSre  s        M   ""=.'!"="".^  "' 

°«''T;trnir;rv'"^^^ 

llencuuf'",r'      ""      """^"     ""     ''™'^d. 

cX  I  ?'"  ^-.""^'.  '"  -^'""■■P'icity.  Parmenides 
Be"n"  T  T°"""~  ""°  ■•"■  '"^'''"""y  permanent 
.nce^„."'""r^,  ^""'^'^'^     ^"     P^n-^en,  exist- 

nce  mto  an  absolutely  fluent     Becoming.       Now 

he  qucstmn  arises:  Why  is  all  bein^  a  becoming 
or.  Why  ,s  the  "One-  perpetually  sundered  int^th'' 
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The  Atomic  or  Materialistic  Theory  must  answer 
this  question,  in  order  to  take  rank  as  a  theory     of 

■iitivf,  not  a   Negative  Th^eory. 


OSl 


ihi.'    rnivcrse — a   V 

Kmpedoclos  attempts  to  answer  this  problem,  (sec 
Tst  Essay,  i)a.s:e  30).  and  defines:  The  "Soul,"  a 
Fiery  Vapour,  or  an  f)rdered  composite  of  all  the 
dements  of  life  in  Nature,  in  this  composite  of  the 
elements  in  Man,  and  of  the  elements  in  Nature. 
Kmpedocles  found  a  solution  of  our  powers  of 
perception.  The  Faculty  of  Api)rehension  is 
specifically  located  in  the  blood,  the  varieties  of 
apprehension  and  the  Specific  Faculties  in  eacli 
ii  (livithial  depeiuled  on  the  blood  mixture;  dull  and 
stupid  persons  had  a  deficiency  of  the  lighter  ele- 
ment ;  quick  and  impulsive  persons  had  a  larger 
proportion  of  these.  Orators  had  a  perfect  mixture 
in  their  tongues.  Cunning  Craftsmen  in  the'r  hands, 
and  so  on.  Sensation  in  plants  and  the  lower 
animals  have  it  in  similar  fashion.  The  process 
of  Sensation,  he  conceived  to  be  conditional,  bv  an 
actual  emission  from  the  bodies  perceived  of  images 
of  themselves,  consistent  to  their  nature,  to  be  in- 
deed an  emanation  of  the  "Universal  Being."  He 
draws  no  radical  distinction  between  sense-appre- 
hension and  thought. 

The  "Soul"  is  composed  of  Atoms,  extremely 
delicate  and  fine,  it  very  much  resembles  the 
"breath,"  with  a  mixture  of  heat  thrown  in  at  one 
time  coming  nearer  to  matter,  at  another  time 
coming  nearer  to  fire.  Owing  to  the  delicacy  of 
its  composition,  it  is  extremely  subject  to  varia- 
tions, as  we  see  it  in  passions  and  emotions,  its 
phases  of  thought  and  its  varied  experience,  without 
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'^^fthT-T"T-'"u-      ^''^    ^P'^"^'^"^    believed 
*     Not  thai"  ,  "  'm  '1''''  '^'""'  °'  S^"^="i-»  - 

w  '.hon,  ., ,  r    ''  °'  """    ''=^'=  •""'  Sensation 

y  II  „„,     ,0  enveloping  of  the  rest  of  the  structure. 

th,s  Ch  ef  Cause,  gets  from  it  a  share  of  all  which 
.ho  soul  has.  The  "Soul"  being  of  equal  Ma  eia^ 
Cumposn.on  w,th  the  other  portions  of  the  bodily 
..trncture  ■■d.es,"  of  course,  with  it,-  that  is  s 
,.art,c,es,  hke  the  -rest,"  are  dispers;d  to  for  „ 
new     bodies. 

From  the    foregoing   explanation    of    the    "Soul" 
we  can   easily   understand   that   these   men  believed 

o"  d.  ch^r  f"?r  °'  ''"    Transmigration    of  Souls." 

of  uh,ch  the  foUowmg  passage  is  a  free  Translatio;. 

J  here  is  a  Decree  of  Necessity,  a  law  given  of 

al    T    '^u    ^°^^'    ^'^^"^^'    --'-d    with   mighW 
oaths,  that  when  any  heavenly  creature  (daxmon),  of 
those,  who  are  endowed  with  length  of  days   shall 
m  waywardness  of  heart  'defile'  h's  hands 'with  sm 
of  deed  or  speech,  he  shall  wander  for  thrice  ten 
thousand  seasons    far    from    the    dwellings   of  the 
Blest,    takmg  upon  himself  in  length  of  time    all 
manner  of  Mortal  Forms,  traversing  fn  turn  the  many 
o:  some    paths    of    Existence.     Him  the  'Aetherial 
Wrath  hurries  onward  to  the  deep;  the  deep  spues 
him  forth  on  to  the  threshold  of  the  earth,  the  un- 

rTif^A  ?'*'  ^'"^  "P  ^°  ^^^  '^''^^  of  the  Sun.' 
and  the  Aether  hurls  him  into  the  eddies.  One  re- 
ceives him,  and  then  another;  but  everyone  detests 

"So  the  life  of  all    creatures  was    a  ^reat  expia- 
tion,  an  eternal  round  of  punishment  for  sin.       In 
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the  eternal  flow  of  life  each  creature  rose  and    fell 
L     •  u""^  ^^^'^^^c^,  according    to  the     deeds 

done  m  each  successive  life,  rising  among  men     to 
the    functions    of     prophets,    priests    or     kings     or 
among  beasts  to  the  dignity  of  the  Hon;  or  among 
rees.  to  the  beauty  of  the  laurel;  or,  on  the     con 
trary,  smkmg  through  sin  to  the  lowest  forms     of 
bestial  or  vegetable  life,  till  at  last,  through  obedi- 
ence   and    right-doing,    they    have     expiated     their 
vvrong,    are    endowed      by     the    gods    with  endless 
honour,  to  dwell  for  ever  with  them  and  share  their 
banquets,  untouched    any    more    with    human  car.^ 
human  sorrow  or  human     pain."    The  "Hanging" 
of  any  living    creature    was    abhorred  for  all  were 
Kin     all  foul  acts  were  forms  of  sin,  worse  than 
suicide.    Life  should  be  a  long  Act  of  worship,  of 
expiation,    of   purificaton     in    the    dim     past,     thev 
pictured  a  vision  of   a    golden    age,    in    which  mei'i 
worshipped  not  many    gods,  but  "Love"  only,  and 
not  with  sacrifices  of  blood,  but  with  pious    images 
and    cunningly    odorous    incense    and    ofTcrino-s^f 
fragrant  myrrh,  with  abstinence,  and  above  all,"with 
that  noblest  Abstinence,  the  Abstinence  from  "Vice" 
and  "Wrong."    The  idea  of  a  personal  relation     to 
an  eternal  rewarder  was  only  vaguely  held     at  this 
time  in  Greece. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

.  -nomena  of  the  law;     of     N    ure     Mr'     H  "^' 

theory  of  ideas  m  ,■*.  r  n  ''      "«     aaopts     the 

.Here^.ne'it:!"/:"^  r,".He7-    ""^ 
-thing  but  impressions  and  Xs.    What  wT"c"i 

and  emotions,  without  any     subject  •     hi  r^ 

that  these  are  all  on  the  lines  o/";ho;BTe:;": 

oTect^anin  "o""    k     7"'     ^^^^^P^°"     -^^ 
^Dject     all  in     Owe ';  by  the  term     perception    he 

mean    the  Mind  itself.     Therefore  the're  is  rothin^ 

dreadful  about  death,  for  there  is  nothing    left    to 

know  or  feel  anything  about  it. 

Democritus  constructed  the  human  body,  and  the 

bodies  of  all  the  other  animals,  out    of  Fire   Kelt 

Atoms  and  Empty  Space;  by  a  combination  of  these' 

by  a  contmual  Melting  of  the  Air  we  breathe,  and 

those  forms  of  Atoms,  which  are  in  continual  flow. 

the  System  is  kept  up  and  increased;  that  man  and 
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the  Other  animals  can  only  survive  so  long  as  they 
can  keep  up  this  process,  and  that  all  animals  are 
on  an  equality  so  far  as  Ktcrnity  or  Future  State 
IS  concerned.  From  such  a  theory  we  infer  that 
the  whole  human  body  is  one  Mass  of  self-existent 
Matter,  from  which  there  arises  a  wider  and  wider 
expanding  movement  throughout  the  general  Mass: 
by  which  there  would  he  n..  end  to  the  increase  in 
bulk.  When,  we  would  ask,  is  this  increase  arrest- 
ed? Surely  not  at  death,  for  there  could  be  no 
death  owing  to  the  increase  of  self-existent  Matter? 
Also,  what  cause  arrests  this  "Increase"  and  pro- 
duces decay,  in  the  Vital  parts,  in  order  that  it  may 
spring  up  in  another  form?  The  only  answer  we 
get  is:  "Out  of  Nothing  arises  Nothing."  No- 
thing that  is  can  be  destroyed. 

His  "Soul"  is  composed  of  fine,  smooth,  round 
Atoms,  like  those  of  Fire,  which  are  the  most 
moI)ile.  and  by  their  motion  permeates  the  whole 
"Body"  and  produce  the  phenomena  of  life.  This 
structure  of  exceeding  tenuity  and  nimbleness  was 
the  source  of  the  motion  characteristic  of  living 
creatures,  and  provided  that  elastic  counteracting 
force  to  the  inward-pressing  air,  whereby  were  pro- 
duced the  phenomena  of  respiration.  Every  object, 
whether  living  or  not,  kept  its  form  and  distinctive 
existence  by  its  possession,  in  a  degree  of  a  kind  of 
Soul  or  Spirit  of  resistance  in  its  structure,  adequate 
to  counteract  the  pressure  of  external  forces  upon 
its  particles. 

A  very  subtle  definition,  but  it  is  Matter  for  all 
that,  and  this  Matter  is  distributed  throughout  the 
Universe,  and  everywhere  produces  the  phenomena 
of  heat  and  of  life. 
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The     Soul     ,s     the     essential     part  of  Man ;  the 

Body    IS  only  the  Vessel    of    the    Soul,  and    this 

must  be  our  principal  care.     Mind  he  regards     not 

as  the  world  building  force ;  but    only  as  one  form 

of  -Matter  amongst  others. 

There  was  indeed  a  Soul  or  Spirit  of  the  Uni- 
verse, as  there  was  a  Soul  or  Spirit  of  every  indi- 
vidual thing,  that  constituted  it;  but  this  was  only 
a  finer  system  of  Atoms  after  all.  All  else  is  con- 
vention or  dream ;  the  only  realities  are  atoms  and 
empty  space,  and  it  is  produced  by  Necessity  or 
Fate. 

Of  absolute  truth  through  the  senses  we  know 
nothing;  our  perceptions  are  only  conventional 
interpretation  of  we  know  not  what. 

Before  attempting  to  pass  any  opinions  on 
Aristotle's  Vital  Principle  (or  Soul),  may  we  be 
permitted  to  quote  at  length  from  his  Treatise  (De 
Anima),  on  the  subject  in  which  the  fundamental 
conception  is  very  completely  illustrated? 

"Now,  as  to  substance,  we  remark,  that  this  is 
one  particular  Category  among  existences,  having 
their  different  aspects.  First,  there  is  to  say,  the 
Raw  Matter,  having  in  it  no  definite  character  or 
quality:  Second,  the  Form  or  Specific  character, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  thing  becomes  nameable. 
Third,  there  is  the  thing  or  substance,  which  these 
two  together  constitute.  The  ":Matter''  is,  in  other 
words,  the  potentiality  of  the  thing  or  Form  (is  the 
realization  of  that  potentiality).  We  may  further 
have  th's  realization  in  two  ways  corresponding  in 
character  to  the  distinction  between  knowledge  an.l 
actual   contemplation   or   "Mental   Perception.'' 
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Among     substances     as     lUr....      .  c 
-e  most  trnly  such   which  w       .  ,    h    iT"'  , !'"" 
nnd  among  those,  most  espechll     nh         ''  u-''^^^'^'^^' 
the  products  of  natnr/ •  ' '     ^^^^'^^  ^^^'c^  are 

nalural.  some  arc  possessed  of  life  "    ""^'' 

by  life,  that  is  a  proce"    of   '        .  '''    ""' 

navins-  life  is  a  «„h«,  •      ""'""'     ohje-t 

quaiitros.  I  is  „  to"  rTr"'^" "'  '"-••" 

in  virtue  of  i.  ' ,  a,it '  Ife  Be,'  ""'r  ''^""^" 
body,  ,h.,s  defined  the  Vi;,',  Pr  T  Z"""  ""'"P 
marked  distinction  mttb:  .L:"";'" , '",""    " 

i..^.b.  s„r;:;e  in'';;:  ;::-;■■'■;;;--;•- 

now  the  distlLtl  n      .  r„  ri^:"  Jf  ""•  '"'"""^ 
knowiedue  and  as     Z,     f    '^'^"''zat.on  as  possessed 

-e  thatt  i^s'e:  en  ,"'i,::rr"^^r,' ;-  ■'""■• 

(or  Son,)  eorres,H,„d  rather  to  ',h    fir!  l'^^r',f 
second-  for  hnth   .^  ,  ^  *"^"  ^o  the 

^'.■tal  pritpr'or's :;,;:'  rfr.  '^r"  -"  "'^■ 

active  form  of  Know  dt  siee  "'''^T'"^  '°  ""' 
"rnpared  to  the  State  "of  ;  ■"  "  ""'"  '"  '"■ 
i-nediate,,  conse^:rth::  wThaTe.  "tT  r^: 

sr;  Of  d:  r  "=""•  ■■"  -p-'  -'  «> 
^Harsii?tra::'o^:ter;::'" ''"°"- '-' 

first.  ^  possession  comes 
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Aristotle's  definition     of  ,1,.     Vital   Principle,  or 
N  ul.  IS  ,he  earliest  realisation  of  a  Natural     body 
''•■'ynqr  in  ,t  the  p-.tcntiality  ,.f  lift-.  ^' 

"To  every  form  ..f  „roranic  striicfui  >  this  defini- 
"••"  apphes,  for  even  the  parts  of  plants  are  organs, 
■^'t!K.„,^h  very  s.niple  ones;  thns.  the  outer  leaf  is  - 
ro  eet,on  to  the  pericarp  and  the  pericarp  to      h 

An..Io,.y  to  the  mouth  in  animals,  both  serving    to 
;A-emfood.     Puttin^r     our     definition     then  into  " 

M>I      (or  S..U1).  we  shall  say  that  "The  "Soul'  is  the 
I'.-irliest  realizat  on  of  a     Xitnrnl     i    a     ,      •       i 
-anVation  •"  ;.w»,  -Natural     body  havmg  Or- 

:  "  'c      .       '  ''^■'  '''  ""'^  '■^^'^^^^l  from     the 

-ccss.ty  of  askm,^  whether  Soul  and  Bodv  are 
One.  \\  e  might  as  well  ask-  whether  the  Wax  and 
the  impression  arc  one.  or.  in  short,  whether  the 
Matter  of  any  object  and  that  whereof  it  is  the 
•"atter  or  substratum  are  one.  as  has  been  pointed 
;m.  Unity  anl  Substantialitv  mav  have  several 
s.irn.fications;  but  the  truest  sense  .'.f  both  is  found 
u.   realisation.     The  general  defin'-tion   of  the  Vital 

Principle  above  given  may     be     further  explained 
thus:  *^  .  ■ 

'•The  Vital  Principle  (or  'Soul')  is  the  rational 
substance  or  function,  that  is  to  sav.  it  is  that  which 
pves  essential  meaning  and  realitv  to  a  bodv 
knMwable;"thus.  if  an  axe  were  a  natural  instru- 
ment or  Organ,  its  rational  substance  would  be 
found  in  its  realization  of  what  an  axe  means;  th^s 
would  be  its  Vital  Principle  (or  Soul) ;  apart  from 
Mich  reabzation,  it  would  not  be  an  axe  at  all,  ex- 
cept in  name,  being,  however,  such  as  it  is,  the  axe 
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remains  ind,      ndontly  of  anv  such  realization.     For 
the  St.  cement  that  the  Soul  is  the  reason  of  a  thing- 
tliat   wind,   sivcs  it   cs-vnti.)    meaning  and   reality 
does  not  apply  to  such  objects  as  an  axe;  but  only 
to    natural    horbes.    liavin-    power    of    spontaneous 
motion  (mcluding  growth)  and  rest.     "Or  we  may 
illustralc  wliat   lias   been   said,   bv   reference   to  the 
bodily  members.     If  the  eye  be     a  livin-  creature, 
signt     will  be  its  soul,  for  th-"s  is  the  rational  sub- 
stance or  function  of  the  eye.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  "Eye"  itself  is  the  Material  Substance,  in  which 
the    function    subsists,  which   function  being    gone 
the  "Eye"   wotild   no   longer   be   an   eye,  except   in 
name,  just  as  wc  can  speak  of  the  eve  of  a  statue 
or  of  a  painted  form.     Now,  apply  this  ''llustration 
from  a  part  of  the  body  to  the     whole;  for  as  any 
one  Sense  stands  related  to  its  organs,  so  does  the 
Vital     Principle     sense     in     general     to  the  whole 
"Sensitive   Organism"       .   sncli,   alwavs   rcmember- 
iii-  that  we    (I..    iK^t    mean    a    (kad    b.  .,b, ;  Imt  one 
which  really  has  in  it  potential  life,  as  the  seed    or 
fruit  has.     Of  course,  there  is  a  form  of  realization 
to  which  the  name  applies,  in  a  specially  full  sense. 
as  when  the  axe  is  actually  cutting,  the  eve  actually 
seeing,  the  man  fully  awake.     But     the  Vital  Prin- 
ciple  (or  Soul)   corresponds   rather  with  the  function 
of  sight  or  the  capacity  for  cutting,  which  the     axe 
has.  the  body  on  the  other  hand  standing  in  a  rela- 
tion of  potentiality  to     it.       Now,  just     as  the  Eye 
may  mean  both  the  Actual  Organ  or  pupil,  and  also 
the  function  of  sight,  so     also     the  living  Creature 
means  both  the  Soul  and     the  body.     We     cannot 
therefore  tliink  of  body     apart     from  Soul,  or  soul 
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apart  from  body.  If,  however,  we  regard  the  Soul 
as  composed  of  parts,  we  can  see  that  the  realiza- 
tion to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Soul  is  in  some 
cases  essentially  a  realization  of  certain  parts  of 
the  body.  We  may,  however,  conceive  the  Soul  as 
in  other  aspects,  separable,  in  so  far  as  the  realiza- 
tion cannot  be  connected  with  any  bodily  parts. 
A  ay,  we  cannot  be  certain,  whether  the  Soul  may 
not  be  the  realization  or  perfection  of  the  body 

According  to  the  Great  Polymath,  Conservation 
and  Nutrition  is  the  "Soul"  in  plants,  sensation    in 
animals,  and  the  human  "Soul"  is  a  combination  of 
Nutrition,  Sensation  and  Cognition.    The     Soul  is 
related  to  the    body     as     form  is  to  matter;    it  is 
animatmg  principle;  simply  for  this  reason  the  soul 
cannot  be  thought  of  without  the  body,  neither  can 
It  exist  by  itself,  and  with  the  body  it  ceases    to  be. 
It  is    different    with    Thought    or    Reason,  which 
constitutes    what    is    specific    in    man    as    "Pure 
Intellectual  Principle;"  it  is  absolutely  simple,  im- 
material or  self-subsistent,  it   is    what    is    divine    in 
man;  it  comes  as  being  no  result  of  a  lower  process 
As  regards   Sensation,  Epicurus     like     Democritus 
conceived  bodies  as  having     a     power  of  emitting 
iroin  their  surface   extremely  delicate     images     of 
themselves;  those  are  composed  of  very  fine  Atoms; 
m  spite  of  their  tenuity  they    are    able  to  maintain 
for  a  considerable  time     their     relative     form     and 
order,  though  liable     after     a     time     to  distortion. 
They  fly  with  great  celerity    through    the  void  and 
find  their  way  through  the  windows    of  the  senses 
to  the  Soul,  which  by  its  delicacy    of    nature  is    in 
^Jympathy  with  them  and  apprehends  their  form. 
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The  gods  are  indestrurHhlp    k  • 
'he  very  fines,  .nd  suS'^^^.';J';;"f, J^^P-ed  o, 

"Crcero"  jestingly     remarks:     "EDIcur,,.  I, 
of  a  joke   introduced   his   <rn,ll      ^P'™™»,l'y  way 
'could  see  through  , hem    so  def    .  T   *"'   ^°" 
•could  blow  through  th         /'''""''  "'^'  "•=  "-ind 
'places  ou  Lr  w  '  '  *"""'"«    «icir  dwelling- 

•breakar'       A       T"    '"'°     ""^"^     tor  fear  ff 

breakage         Accordmg  to   Aristotle:  (a)   AH   ex 

.stence  and  hfe  is  referred  to  the  natural  fofces  In" 

herent    ,„     Matter,     (b)  The    activity  o    the    Soui 

"hfsou.  :S  "°"°"- J=^  There^rl  tctt" 

ditions     ( itereTaT  i';  T''  '°  ""^"^  »"" 
v^^y   iiicre  was     in     man     a     oort'on     nf 

D.vme  Aether,     which     dwells     eternally     in     the 

wnr\:;  ifThe  ""=  ""■'"°™^ "«-  °f '« 

tnmgs  (e)  If  there  was  m  man  "a  Passive  Mind  " 
whtch  became  all  things,  as  all  things  thr^ui 
sensatton  affected  it;  there  was  also  "a  Cr "hvo 
Mmd  .n  man,  which  is  above  and  unmixed  w^ 
essentran  "  ^PP'^hends,  gives  laws  to  this;  is 
essentially   pnor   to    all   particular   knowledge-    is 

rZlLT^'''  ■""  ^■"''"'  •"  *^  ~"di'io-  of 

iime  and  Space,  consequently  indestructible  We 
nave  here  a  vague  conception  of  immortality 

Here  we    are    stranded    in    the    dualism    of    a 
transcendental  ■■Deity,"  and  the  world  he  govern 
"Vtal   V^'  .";*„="  f"™="  So"l  and  the  separable 

re^rded   ar"         •  "'°"^'"  °'  reason,' Strato 

regarded  as  consciousness   based  upon   sensation. 
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He  supposed  the  activity  of  the  Vital  Principle  to 
consist  of  actual  motion;  all  existence  and  life  he 
referred  to  the  natural  forces  inherent  in  Matter 
To  our  Modern  Materialists  the  idea  of  the  "Soul" 
consisting  of  fine  Matter  would,  of  all  others,  be 
most  repugnant,  though  we  now  find  such  ideas 
only  amongst  fanciful  dualists,  yet  the  case  was 
quite  different  when  nothing  was  known  as  to  the 
nature  of  nerve  force  or  the  functions  of  the  brain. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"The  Material  Soul"    of    EDiciirn<=    ; 
constituent  of  tlie  bodilv  1  f.  '  ^  ^^""'"^ 

I-terogenous  sulLanc  ^t    d"   inT"  /"  V°^  ^ 

se^ntions'^  ''''  ^"^^°^^^     ''^^  ^"^  -^  '-du:!;: 
H  the  body  be  destroyed,  the  soul    must  also  he 
dissolved."    The  Origin  of  Mental  images  tdu 

surface  of  bodies;  m  this  manner     actual  Material 
Copies  of  things  enter  into  us. 

"The  Actualization  of  an  Organic  body  possessing 
a  potential  life,"  "the  organic  body  posse  ses  if e 
only  potentially."  "The  Actualization  of  t^^ 
potentiality  comes  from  without,  and  that  is  all  '' 
Ihe  human  form  contains  the  spiritual  being  in 
complete  interpenetration  with  the     sensitive     and 

soul,  and  the  same  thing  with     the     merely  "Vital 
Pnnciple,'  thus  the  infinity  of  Forms  under  which 
Matter  appears  taught  Bruno  that  "It  does  not  re- 
ceive from  another  something  eternal,  but  produces 
them  from  itself  and  engenders     them       from    its 
bosom.     Matter    is     not    that    naked,  mere  empty 
capacity  without  efficiency,  completeness  and  fact 
or     prope    nihil,"    which    some    philosophers    have 
wished  to  make  it,  and,  to  which  thev  have  so  much 
contradicted  each  other.     In     Bruno's     conception 
Matter    is  real,  that  is,  existing  in  the  Act;  in  the 
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Aristotelian  conception  "Matter  is  potential."  i  e- 
cxistin-  only  in  possibility,  not  in  Act.  Bruno 
makes  "Matter"  the  true  essence  of  things,  and 
makes  it  bring  forth  all  forms  out  of  itself 
Aristotle  makes  Matter  the  potentiality  of  the 
thing  or  form,  and  refers  all  existence  and  life  to 
the  natural  forces  inherent  in  Matter.  In  Berkeley's 
c^mccption  "Matter"  is  only  real  so  long  as  there 
K'  a  supreme  'Alind"  to  comprehend  it.  In  Hume's 
cnnception  Matter  does  not  exist,  only  ideas  and 
perceptions.  Again,  we  would  ask:  Could  "Matter" 
or  Atoms  ever  produce  "Order"  or  Organization 
'^n  an  extensive  scale,  or  could  Atoms  ever  produce 
Order  or  Organization  of  a  durable  Character? 
We  emphatically  say,  Xo ;  unless  ordered,  arranged 
and  adjusted  in  ways  of  which  Intelligence  alone 
can  be  the  Ultimate  Explanation. 

Animated  Being  seems  to  be  distinguished  from 
whatever  is  Inanimate,  by  the  two  properties  of 
"Motion"  and  "Feeling,"  and  these  two  are  almost 
the  only  distinctions  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  bv  the  earlier  writers  upon  the  subject.  Some 
conceived  the  Soul  to  be  a  Motor  Power,  main- 
taining that  noth-ng  can  impart  "Motion"  unless  it 
be  "Self-Motive."  Others  conceived  it  to  be  "A 
Fiery  Vapour,"  as  a  Kindred  Vapour,  for  a  mani- 
festation of  the  Essential  Element;  maintaining 
that  it  is  formless,  ever-changing  with  every  breath 
we  take,  yet  it  is  the  constructive  and  unifying 
force;  which  keeps  the  body  together  and  con- 
ditions its  life  and  growth.  They  also  make  breath- 
ing the  boundary  of  life,  that  animal  bodies  crush 
by  their  contraction,  those  forms  of    atoms,  which 
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are  in  continual  flow,  j^ve  motion,  and  that     conv 
pensa  ,on  ,s  afTonled   for  th.  exit,  by  the  ontrLC 
o    other  forms,  nunn.n.  ,he  act     of     breathing,,  and 
assertn,^  that  animals  can  survive  only  so  lon^ 
they  can  support  or  keep  up  this  process.         "^ 

da  .tW  '\"'"^"^°"  ^'•"'■^"^  -^^-^on^^  "s  in  our  earlv 
cla>s    that  when  a     person     died,  he     died  for     the 

want  of  breath;  now,  it  is  heart     failure.     All    Jho 
ncld  the  same  theory  assumed  that  "Motion"  is  the 
most  characteristic  property  of  the  Soul,  and  "  that 
while  ,t  moves  all  others,  it  also  moves  itself;  or  i 
self-mr.ved. 

Anaxa,,^oras  was  of     a     dififerent     opinion     from 
1-se  who  held  thar  Mind  and  Soul  were  absolute- 

L  "^rT-:     "^  ^^^•''  ^'-^^•    wcTe     not    the     same: 
that     Mmd     apart     fn.m     external     thinc^s  was  the 
source  and  Destiny  of  all     things.     Again,  we     re- 
peat,  tins     is     the     Berkeleian     conception,   which 
Hume  so     gleefully     dem.^lished,  not     because     he 
actually  believed  in  it  himself;  but     to     take  down 
the   Bishop;  there  is  nothing  a  lawver  likes  belter 
than  to  take  down     an     orthodox     and     dogmatic 
divnie.     We  are  no  sooner  left     stranded     in     the 
duahsm  of  a  transcendental,  universal     Being,  and 
the  world  he  governs,  of  the  bodv  with    an    animal 
Vital  Principle  (or  Soul),  and  the     Separable     im- 
mortal spirit,  than  another  class     of  historians     of 
Fhdosophy  spring  into  existence,  who  strain  everv 
nerve  to  abolish  all  dualism  between     the  Spiritual 
and  Material,  and  cast  us  on  the  shoals  of  Panthe- 
ism or  Monotheism.       By     making  the  Originative 
Principle  and  the  World  "One"-(that  is  Deus   and 
the  World  "One").     With  the  stoics,  the  Originator 
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"f  ^I'lter-"  "•  "■'  '""'  ""■     f°™'»"vc  power 

Or,,,„ator-'  and   Matter  as   one 'substance    idend 
.w.tl.   .self:  the     world     has     no     indJpInZt 
^<->^^K.,   ,t   IS  produced,  animated   and   ruled   by 
the  Ongmator;  in  it  the  First  Cause  is  the  eternS 
necess.ty  whieh  subjects  all  to     unalterable  law    o 
as  ..ur  modern  physical     scientists     would  say/the 
unnersahty  of  the     law     of     Causation ;  which,  of 
course,  they  cannot  deny     that     there     is     a  "First 
i'dwsc,     call  It  what  you  will. 

The  "First  Cause"  'is  the  Spiritual  Breath,  which 
permeates   nature,   the     Art-subserving   fire    which 
lornis  or  creates  the  Universe.     Everything  in  the 
world  IS  breathed  into     by     the     Originative  Life: 
'■^•■un^  into  special  existence  out  of    the  Universal 
I'ein-   and  returning  into  it  again,  and  thus  bring- 
in?  to  pass  a  necessary  cycle  of  constant  origination 
and  decease,  in  which  perpetually  re-creating  itself 
-nly  the  whole  is    permanent,  and    in  every  actual 
existence   there   is    "Reason."     Philosophers     differ 
w.h  respect  to  "First     Causes,"    both     as  to  their 
nature  and  number,  but  those  who  make  corporeal 
d:ffcrences  most,  from  those  who  hold  them  to    be 
incorporeal,  and  from  those  who  sav  that  they  are 
composed  of  "Corporeal"  and  "Incorporeal"  Mole- 
cules.    Yet  all  have  assumed  that  the   Nature     of 
I'irst  Causes  is  motive. 

We  have  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  Animated  and  Inanimated  Beings, 
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handed  down  to  us.  They  were  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  the  "Two  Properties  of 
Motion  and  Feclinjr.  AH  beings,  which  had 
Motion  and  Feeling  were  animate.  All  existences 
wh'ch  had  not  Motion  and  Feeling  were  inanimate: 
thus,  v^cnsation  w;is  made  the  lowest  form  of  dis- 
tinction  between   Animate   and   Inanimate   things. 

Our  Biologists,  Physiologists,  Psychologists  and 
Zoologists  of  the  present  day  make  the  same  dis- 
tinction; though  on  a  more  enlightened  scale; 
fheir^  lowest  stage  is  "Sensation ;"  their  marginal 
hue  is  drawn  here;  because  they  lose  their  reason- 
ing in  the  "Form,"  and  cannot  go  further  back  for 
a  deeper  "Primordial  Fact."  They  tell  us,  "Sensa- 
t:on"  is  an  affection  of  the  Sentient  Organism: 
there  is  no  disputing  that;  but  we  must  ask  them: 
"Why  do  they  ignore  the  first  case,— the  Prior 
Question?  Where  the  'Idea  of  Infinity'  comes 
from."  and.  second,  Where  the  "idea  of  a  Sentient 
Organism  comes  from  .^"  Professor  Huxley 
pertinently  replies:  These  are  Metaphysical 
problems.  "I  must  confess  that  I  find  the  Air  of 
that  region  of  speculation  too  rarified  for  my 
constitution,  and  I  am  disposed  to  take  refuge  in 
Ignorance." 

"Pyrrho,"  the  Originator  of  the  "Doctrine  of 
Ignorance,"  when  once  surprised  in  some  sudden 
access  of  Fear,  confessed  that  it  was  hard  for  him 
to  get  rid  of  the  Man  in  himself. 

\igorous  Men  and  growing  nations  are  never 
Agnostics;  they  decline  to  rest  in  mere  "Suspense" 
and  "Ignorance ;"  they  are  extremely  the  opposite 
of     "Inactive"     and     "Submissive;"     they     believe 
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earnestly  and  feel  strongly.  The  most  pronounced 
A.rnost,cs  of  the  last  half  century  have  been  ex- 
ircmely  vigorous  and  grasping-declinin,.  to  rest 
:n  .gnorance."  Their  desirability  for  wealth  and 
power  was  not  in  the  least  affected  and  thev  felt 
Mrnn,.]y  ,f  any  one  did  not  believe  their  word;  in 
short,  felt  msulted  if  anyone  said  he  disbelie;ed 
tiiein-and  none  more  so  than  Huxlev  himself 

Il-v  can  he  expect  others  to  hcliev'e  in  his  writ- 
'n-;s  when  ho  cnsts  s„ch  a  slur  on  others.  He 
•m.I  many  others  have  created  a  bad  precedent  for 
th-  uneducated,  and  it  amounts  to  pure  viciousness 
^ininng  the  half  educated. 

Men's  minds  are  too  inquisitive,  and  were  always 
so.  to  remam  inactive  under  any  circumstances.  If 
those  men.  who  unblushingly  call  themselves  Ag- 
nnstics.  would  only  devote  a  little  time  to  the  studv 
of  the  Ongm  of  Existence;  to  the  studv  of  how 
protoplasm  comes  into  existence,  they  u^„ld  find 
ont  that  there  must  be  some  "Mvsterious  Activitv  " 
as  TTuxley  puts  it.  to  mal^-e  it  come  to  life  '  \ 
Mysterious  Activity-A  "First  Cause."  in  shorl  • 
A  Cause  which  makes  it  come  to  life.  You  may 
call  It  what  you  will,  provided  we  understand  one 
anotlicr,  when  we  speak  of  that,  which  causes  the 
kvn,  to  spring  into  existence.  No  Scientist  dares 
^'nv  that :  he  must  own  up  to  a  First  Cause— "A 
Metaphysical  Cause"  or  a  cause  beyond  Nature 

Ihc  number  of  Guessers  who  have  pretended    to 
solve  this  problem  is  legion ;  in     fact,  every  Tom 
iJick  and  Harry  who  could  put  a  few    "ideas"    to- 
Pthor,  or    thought    he   could    do    so,  talked    about 
Evolution  m  his  labour,  in    his    occupation,  in  his 
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trade,  in  his  profession  and  in  his  calling.  Evolu- 
tion in  this  and  evolution  in  that,  and  evolution  in 
everything.  If  you  are  not  an  Evolutionist,  you  are 
not  in  it. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  {jreat  num- 
ber of  "Alarmists,"  who  have  discovered  Mites  in 
Cheese,  "Bacillae"  in  "Diseases,"  and  "Microbes" 
in  "Dirt,"  \\ho  howl,  that  we  are  all  dead  men,  un- 
less these  can  be  annihilntcd  by  a  pulp,  a  liquid,  or 
by  a  Transfusion  of  a  fluid.  To  such,  we  would 
answer,  "All  Things  Pass."  Our  fathers  and  our 
fathers'  fathers  knew  from  the  earliest  of  ages  that 
there  were  a  seed  time  and  harvest,  that  there  were 
"Mites  in  Cheese,"  and  Microbes  in  Dirt,  but  they 
never  believed  that  they  spnmg  from  these. 

Suppose  we  ask  the  deceased  Professors  Balfour, 
Clifford,  Dawson,  Sidgewick,  Lubbock,  Lancaster, 
Muller,  Tyndale,  Faraday,  Mill,  Hamilton,  Bain, 
Wallace,  Chalmers,  Calderwood,  Caird,  Tait,  Hux- 
ley, and  the  present  Lord  Kelvin :  What  is  their 
opinion  of  the  "Origin  of  Existence";  2.  Of  the 
Origin  of  the  Universe;  3,  Of  the  Origin  of  the 
Soul;  4,  Of  the  Origin  of  Moral  Being:  Everyone 
of  them  would  admit  that  the  knowledge  we  have 
leads  us  to  find  the  Cause,  and  that  we  know  the 
Universe  as  being  physical,  intellectual  and  moral: 
that  there  must  be  power  adequate  to  produce  every 
phenomena  in  the  Universe;  that  this  power  may 
be  Force,  Intelligence  or  "Will;"  but  we  admit  of 
no  deviation  from  the  Single  Law  of  IntclHgence: 
that  there  must  be  power  adequate  to  produce  fact; 
this  we  hold  to  be  certainly  true,  whether  the 
power  be  observed  by  us  or    no,  but    the  certainty 
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cnqu  ry.     In  this  way    alone     can     we     reach     the 
;ntelh,ent  recognition  of    the     "Tixed     Law  of  th 
i  n:verse,"  and  the  discovery  of     Fixed  Law  le  d 
ncv.tably  to   the   acknowledgment   of     Intelligence 
and     Personahty;    in     fact,    to     a     "First  Cause"  ; 
>n    other    words,     to    a     "Creator    of     the     Uni- 

Trw°',/».'  "^''^''''  °^  '^'  Government 
"f  the  World;"  m  short,  when  we  seek  an  explana- 
tion of  Fixed  Law  itself,  there  can  be  no  explana- 
tion short  of  Sovereign  Intelligence.  Here  the 
I' cognition  of  Sovereign  Intelligence  is  the  natural 
ortcome  of  the  exercise  of  Intelligence;  but 
iiuxley  says  that  though  I  admit  all  that.  I  declare 
I  cannot  explain  or  know  anything  about  the 
S  n.creign  Intelligence  (Ignoramus  et  ignorabimus). 
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The  Testimony  of  Professor  H.-ilfour  (late  Pro- 
fvssor  of  15otany  in  the  Tnivcrsity  of  Edinburj^-h),  a 
^clK»Iar  of  undoubted  ability,  experience  and  re- 
search :  in  fact,  a  Samson  in  the  Science  of  P.otany, 
who  was  the  Ori-inator  of  the  Natural  Method  of 
the  Classification  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom;  a 
Mrthod  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  "System  of 
Nature";  that  is,  the  System  of  a  Sovereign  Intel- 
ligence, will  be  sufficient  to  answer  my  question  con- 
cerning the  Origin  of  Existence,  of  the  Universe,  and 
of  "Moral  Being." 

"In  examining  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  individuals  composing  it  are  formed 
l)y  a  "Great  First  Cause"  in  accordance  with  a 
principle  of  Order  and  IntcH'gence,  as  well  as  a 
Principle  of  Special  Adaptation. 

"In  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology  we  note 
the  order  pursued  in  the  arrangement  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  root,  stem,  leaves  and  flowers  of  plants. 
\Ve  trace  in  an  elementary  manner  their  different 
functions,  and  then  wc  proceed  to  apply  the  facts  of 
Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology  to  the  classi- 
fication of  Plants,  and  to  consider  the  plan  accord- 
ing to  which  they  may  be  groujjed  together  in 
Classes  and  Families.  We  see  around  us  various 
Kinds  or  Sorts  of  plants,  more  or  less  resemblins: 
erch  other."  "In  Systematic  I'otanv: — We  en- 
deavour to  mark  those  resemblances,  and  to  de- 
termine their  relations.     In     acsociating     plants  in 
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-rtain  groups,  vvc  naturally  proceed  on  an  'Idea  of 

Kcs.,nl,lancc'  or  likeness,  while  in     Ordinary     lan- 
.^..ak'c.   this   •J.lc-a      is     •v,^.u.-     and     indefinite:  in 
^cicnlihc  lan-nage,  it     nuist     be     'strict'  and  'vigor- 
ous.'      Jt  is  not  enough  to  sav,  that  one  plant  re- 
Kinbies  another  in  it.,  general  aspect.       We     must 
ascertain  the  particulars     of     agreement     and     the 
1'  n;>  oi  dltercnce.     We  must  weigh  well    the  im- 
portance of     the     characters,  and     must     compare 
Organs,  which  are  equivalent  in  value,  and  thus  we 
shall  oiicn  fm.l,  that  plants,  which  to  common    ob- 
servers appear  "alike,"  are  in  reality  "totally  diflfer- 
em.      A  species  is    an     assemblage    of  Individuals 
presentmg  certain  constant     characters  in  common, 
and  derived  from    "One  Original  Stock."     For  each 
Species,  we  believe  that  there  has     been  a  "Parent 
i^iuck,"  which  has  given  Origin  to  a    succession   of 
•S.mdar  Individ  lals."     There  is  no  evidence    of    a 
'Transmutation  of  Species."     The  erroneous  state- 
n-,cnts  regarding  the     conversion    of    oats  into  rye 
iiave  proceeded   on   imperfect   observation.       What 
arc  called     varieties,  therefore,  are     \'ariations     in 
bpccies.     W^e  admit  that  they  can  be  improved    by 
cultivation ;  but  if  allowed  again     to  run  wild,  they 
w'aild  return  to  their  original  stock.     In  arranging 
plants     according     to     Nature,     or     the     "Natural 
-Method"  or  System,  the  object  is  to  bring  together 
iliose  which  are  allied  in  all  "Essential     Points     of 
Structure."     It  is  so  called,  because  it  professes  to 
:  Hnw  the  "System  of  Nature,"  i.e..  the  System  of 
a  "Sovereign  Intelligence, '     and    thus    takes    into 
account  the  "True  Affinities  of  Plants  on     a    com- 
parison of  all  their  Organs."     Darwin  was  so  struck 
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with  Professor  Balfour's  "Natnml  Q    . 
Classification  of  the  vLtahl     R-    ^  '""     °^     '^^ 

-^et  himself  to  work    an  f  tl  fi    ,^'"^^^""^'  '^^^     he 
vvujK,  aiiu  to  nnd  onf    n.,  +1,- 

k.nds  of  Matter  arc  modifications     of  -One"  K  „d 
-     .^.^    ;...*s     o,  ,,,otio„  a.e  ..rived    ;™^^^^^^^^^ 
-m,        L„e,Kj,      the    orderly    Evolution    of    Phy- 

•En  ±''"'"' ,  °"'  ,  "'    ""'-■   Substratt,,,,.    and     one 
Lm.tn     „„plH-s  that  ll.c  nilcs  of  Act  on  of  th^f 
cnerB-  s  ot,ld  be  fixed  and  definite.     U     "kj  pa! 
..s.ory  o(  the  world,  hack  to  that  point.  ,h  re    ea 
>c  no  rootn   for  chance  or  necessity.     Hu^ey    con 

fU  inf  '^  "'^  ™"^'i'"'»n.  and  take, 
reluge  m  igoramus  et  ignorabim.ts.  We  are 
■gnorant,  and  we  shall  he  ignorant,  sai.i  to  be  the 
outburst,  for  his  "Agnosticisn,,-  whieh  recall, 
Pyrrhos  two  phrases,  (a),  "Suspense  of  Judgment; 
and  (b),  "Impassibility." 

Huxley  assumes  Man  to  have  arisen  in  this 
manner,  though  by  no  means  necessarily  in  one 
locahty,  whether  he  arose  singly,  or  a  number  of 
■Kiinplcs  appeared  contemporancouslv,  is  also  an 
open  question  for  the  believer  in  the  nroduclion  of 
S|,ec,es,  by  the  gradual  modification  of  pre-existing 
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""\v   pertinent  arc  the  words     of     •  IJuxlev"     " 
--nee  to  the  tradit:on  that  Alan  like     ,;l?    J 
'-■n  seen  >n  Atrica  over     three  hundred  v'^Trs  ato 
V-.:     Ancent     Traditions^     when     tested     by  ThJ 
-vore    processes    of   Modern    Investigations,    com! 
;->"lv  enough  fade  away  into  mere  "dreams ;'  but 
;    >  angular  how  often  the  "Dream"  turns     iut  to 
:  -•  been  a  hah-walcing  "one,"  presaging  a  "real- 

X     .  rtr'^;'"^'""^^"^^^     ''''     clreamsturn 
.     cahty.     ^Vhat  makes  it    a    reality  to  him  is 
.l'>^t  th.s    he  saw  these     Man-like     apes,  and     was 
^  'nymced  just  like  his  namesake  of  old 

llic  Portuguese  sailors,  who  saw  these  Man-like 
/pes  m  Afnca  over  three  hundred     years  ago  were 
JUS    as  sure  of  their  existence  then  as  Hurley  was 
;  I'en  he  saw  them,  that  "they     appeared  to     them 
l^'^e  men  m  many  ways,  and  were  very  dangerous  " 
!•  was  no  dream  in  the  eyes    of    the  sailors ;  it  was 
"nly  a     pertinent     dream     in     Huxlev's     brain  •  of 
"'urse,  he  can't  believe  others,  unless    he  sees   'for 
i'nnself. 

JIuxley,  on  being  told  that  Von  Wurmb  had  sent 
.1  couple  of  the  Pongo  "Orang-Outang"  to  Europe 
aid,  "I  doubt  the  fact,"  and  Camper  promised  to 
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investigate  and  .,,nvc  full  details     ni     Van  \\uvu,r 
I'ongo  skeleton:  lKU]iuxK.vs:nd.-lH/e^t^ 

Kof  {^^  (        -.'"''"'   '"<it   Ji^    w.is  an   Ignoramus? 

.^uvh.    ";'"'•■,"■""""     ''''     I-rfcctly  insulted 
If  anybody  Innted  at  such     a  statunen:.     Yet  when 

he  composed  his  Kssay  .,n  ••Alan's  Place  in  Nature" 
Cn  1863).  he  r.corde.l  the  facts  nf  otlu-rs.  who  had 
never  seen  any  of  the  Man-hkc-  ai)es;  hut  had 
gathered  the  stories  from  ,he  most  unreliable 
sources  niiaoinable,  and  believed  in  them  with 
J^^reater  cupidity  than  he  <lid  in  the  15='  lical  storie. 
The  plnlosophy  of  "Moral-  I'.eing  depends  upon  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Psychologv  and  Phvsiol(,gv. 
Why  Huxley  did  not  pursue  the  studv  of'Psyclr- 
logy  as  well  as  PJ^ysioIogy  is  another  of  his 
"-Mysteries." 

We  are  reminded  of  a  peculiar     tribe  of  Ape-like 
])eo])le,  discovered  lately,  in  the  Northeast  part     of 
the  iiritish  Colony  of  New  Guinea,  who  have     lived 
so  long   in   h(  ats  and   Iniis  er.  ctcd  on  piles  in   the 
middle  of  swamps,  marshes     and      akes,  that     they 
can  scarcely  walk.     Their  legs     have  been  so  long 
unused,  that  they  have  not  developid  in  proportion 
to  other  parts  of  their  bod;e>.     The  -Male''  is  fair- 
sized,  with  a  g(jod  chest,  a  thick  neck,  and  arms  to 
match  his  trunk  ;  but  his  thighs  are  small,  his  legs  arc 
spindling,  his  feet  are  short,  broad,  thin  and  flat,  and 
his  toes  are  eiementary  and  useless.     The  "Female's" 
legs  are  very  short  and  slender  in  proportion  to  her 
hgure;  her  toes  are  long,  v-ery  slight,  and  stand  out 
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nyp.lly  from  tlic  foot  ,s  If  -i 
Tl'c^r  profile  i.  ,„ore  a»"likl  «  ''  """  "°  '"'"•'• 
bem,.  heretofore  ^^et*^  ,"^  S:V„T  t"  "'™'"' 
people  are  out  of  the.V  .1.  ^  '  •  *'^"'  ■"arsli 
""■  "ntor:  th..v  „ov!  „  ,r  ■\^"  '*^  ''"^'''  °" 
'■""-■ed  to  a  „,c,e  :„;,:."  /'""^  ^"™'>-  '>".••«». 
Il"-  roimrlcl  sl.anc  of  ,1,^1  "'""•  "^""ff  '" 

"•-le.  T.,e,,he'o„c„rn,:'""r!'  "'^>-  ="" 
"'<■  marshes,  o„  fi,,,  on  v  I  T  "■'"'''  *="■""•  "' 
"f  Ihe  sa?o  pain,     Tw"        '  Z""''  '"'^  °"  "'e  food 

".^  fi*  and  sal:  for^":  *  We':  f"""','  ''■^-  ^•''^"-^"- 
-^  tribes  who'^five  o  , X"      ,       tL'  '"^  "".^'"'"- 

,-"'  "-.or  lilies,  this  str  ,  'rLIf";r  'T'"  "^''' 
''^'"■''■"•,1    for.    „„    ,„„,    :°    ""7"' -^f'lrsh  peopled 

<•""-  They  thenKselvx  sa.";'  h""  """■  ^^""■■'- 
'"  houses  reared  nn  piles  "•»,?•  ''7,''"''  "'"•"•" 
•:'  no  tradifion.  i„  the  'r  he  ';  ,71  h  '' """  *^^' 
■'""vh.  re  el.e      Th-ir    I  *'''""'  ''^'■'' 

-d  their  habits  npparen;;;:|o":;„7  V,'rTfr?"°"^' 
sonerat.on  to  another  \\'he„  ,1  ,•  '  '^"^  ""^ 
■•'■■e  placed    at    rest    „„^  !''  ''"'  ""^'■'  '"''"« 

^'attin.    on     sm'l      nh  f       '''     "'"'''     """"^    "' 

■|-^.fade    awa/in,:":;::    dr'etT  f^f  ■- 
^=."v':f^:L:r>:.rLrii^-r:- 

-"ount  of  discussion  „n  "Ifan-s  Place  in  Nature-" 
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''His  Origin,  Progress  and  Decay."  Whether  he 
is  sprung  from  the  Monkey,  or  is  a  production  of 
the  "Torula,"  "Protoplasm,"  or  "Germ  in  P.arm." 
or  whether  he  has  evolved  from  the  "Amreba,"  the 
Protoplasm  in  Dirt  or  Mud.  The  number  of 
"(iiiosscrs"  who  h;iv(>  pn'tendcd  to  solve  this 
Problem  is  legion.  Quite  recently  a  Dr.  Waters 
delivered  an  able  address  before  a  certain  vSocicty 
in  the  U.  S..  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  said : 
"The  great  event  looked  for  by  chemists,  and  which 
is  destined  to  come  from  the  observation  of  evcr\ 
step  p.],  till  now,  is  the  production  of  'Protoplasm.' 
If  it  once  can  be  produced,  every,  indication  to  the 
absoltito  conclusion  is  that  it  must  of  Necessity  pos- 
sess life.  Tf  this  ever  happens,  the  whole  idea  of 
creation,  and  of  Man's  pos!  *  n  in  the  universe  will 
be  shattered."  This  is  all  very  fine  and  loud  sound- 
ing; but  wc  must  remind  Dr.  Waters  that  he  hns 
not  caught  on  to  the  proper  problem.  It  is  not  the 
building  up  of  the  universe  and  all  that  is  in  it,  v;ith 
Professor  Rutherford's  shattered  debris  (of  Atoms) ; 
but  the  idea:  How  we  come  by  our  knowledge  of 
lyife,  Necessity,  Protoplasm.  Creation,  Universe 
Absolute;  in  short,  where  the  Ideas  of  "Infinity" 
and  of  Sentient  Organism  come  from.  We  must 
insist  upon  everyone  answering  tliese  questions, 
first,  before  attempting  to  build  the  universe. 
Protoplasm  is  being  made  every  day.  It  only  re- 
quires the  conditions  laid  down  (in  Huxley's 
postulates),  such  as  the  ])articular  "form,"  "light," 
heat  and  temperature  to  be  attended  to,  before  it 
could  spring  into  life  under  a  "Mysterious  Activity.'' 
This  reminds  us  of     the     American     invention     for 
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hatchinjr  birds'  e^^s.  If  the  conditJons  laid  down 
r.rc  violated,  the  fferm  dies;  too  much  heat  and  the 
rh.ck  ,s  roasted,  or  too  much  cold  and    the     chick 

M  TT'  ■  Z"  ""'  '"  '^''  ^"•^•-^'^t  the  hypothesis, 
that  there  is  "Order"  and  Tntellijrence"  in  'the  'Uni- 
verse, and  without  that,  nothin.o-  can  sprincr  into 
I'.xistence. 

Tt  is  most  sin-ular  and  exceedin-lv  surprisinjr  how 
n„xlov    tenacio„slv     seized,    and     voraciously    de- 
vnnrod  ^^  Dalton's   Atomic  Theory."  "Schaun's    Cell 
Theory,     and    "Darwin's    F,v.,]„tion    Theory"-    hut 
rnccted    Berkeley's    Mind    Theory."    which'   is    the 
^-mplost    of   all    the   theories  :  for  you  have  only  to 
.Mve    your    consent    to    "One  Postulate."  and  '  th« 
^^^•stery  is  solved.     Just  postulate  the  "Existence  of 
n^.reat  First    Cause"    as     the    "On^inative    Prin- 
nple.     when  you  have    all  that    is  required    to  ac- 
-■-nnt    for    the  Oric^in  of   the  Universe,    and    overy- 
t'^'ncr  ,n  It;  but  no!  says    Huxlev:  "The  air  of  ^'"s 
recfion  ,s  too  rarified  for  my  constitution."     I  pre". 
'or  that  of  Dalton.  Schaun,  and   Darwin,  for  th^ir 
Mcones  are  physical,  and  by  them  we  are  tryinjj  to 
rnravel  and    to    unfold    the    secrets    of    the  Meta 
Plivsical;  but  whether  we  will  succeed  or  not   T  can- 
'-t    tell.     Of     course,    all    we    do    is    to    anticipate 
Nature,    by    the    invention    of  "Hypothesis,"  which 
hough  yer,fiable,  often  have  very  little  foundation 
to  start  with,  yet  not  infrequently  have  turned  out 
'O  be  wholly  erroneous  in  the  end. 

There  is  no  absolute  line  of  demarcation  between 
■'n.mals    and    plants.     The    intimate    structures  and 
he  modes  of  change  in  the  "cells"  of  the  two    are 
ttindamentallv  the  same.     The  "Cell  Theory"  pro 
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mulgated  by  Schaun  and  adopted    by  Huxley,  who 
declares  that  he  has  established  the  folloninjr  "Fun- 
damental  Truths:     First  :-That    all    living    bodies 
contaui  substances    of   closely    similar    physical  and 
chemical  composition,  which  constitute  the  physical 
basis  of  hfe.  is  known  as  "Protoplasm."     Second-— 
That    all    complex    liying    bodies    consisted    at    one 
period  of  their  existence  of   an  aggregate  of  minut^^ 
^TT'"n ':    .f"'^    «"»>-''tance    of     similar    structure 
called     Cells.'    each    cell    having   its   own    life  inde- 
pendent of    the    others,  though  influenced  by  then, 
nurd  :_1  l,at  all  the  Form  characters  of  animals  and 
nlants  are  the   results   of   the   modes   of   multiplica- 
tion,   growth    and    structural    change,    of   the    cells 
considered   as   "Form    Units."     Fourth  : -Tl.at   ali 

assim  !;7       '^''''  '^"'''''''''  "^  ^""^'-^'"^  '^"d  plants, 
assimilation,  secretion,  excretion,  motion  and  geno- 

Ce  r"'   fr,   r^  '^^'''''^--   -f  the  Activities   of  the 
Leils  called   Physiol()<rical  Units 

"The  Protoplasmic  Cell."  which    the    imagination 
^;-^If 'omsts  places  at  the  beginning  of  "Time." 
.-s  the     s  erhng  point  of  this  great  process"  is    not 
"H-rely  this  or  that,  has  not  merely  "this"  or  "thaf' 
quality  or  possibility.       It  i>   and  "  in     tl, 
tint  -Uffi  r-    ^         \     '     ^     '"     the  power  of 

that     Ittle   word     ;..   enclosed   a   "whole  world"  of 

nought.      which    is    there    at    the    first,    remains 

here     all  through  the  Evolution     of  the     Proto- 

f--'  ;vin  he  "there"  when  these  are  done;  /..  in 

f.^et   independent  of  "Time  and  Space";  has  nothing 

Ultllr'r'^ '"'V^""'"''""'^'  ^^f^^^^^^^  ^^ther  their 
J-ltimate  I  nreahty. 

The  same  writer  who  advocated  the  "Evolution 
Theory,     .leclared  •     "That  as  far     as  mere  human 
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Knowledge  .nd  Intellect  are  cona-rned.  the  nature 
"'  ;l'^;     ''"'"a"  sour    or  its  connection  or  relation 
^•••tl'  the    human  body'  .s  entirely  a  'Mystery'     All 
■"'en.pts  t.>  inyestigate  th.s   D.y.ne  (Sovereign   In- 
-'■1  .g-K-e,   not   human   pn.blen,   have  h.therto   not 
';nly    faded    t,.    present    any    light    .n    the    W..n- 
-";'     -^Hstrry    ;     out    haye  entirely     failed    eycn 
..    shovy    us    hou.    by    .ny    scientific    or    Phdoso- 
P         Method     vy,th     vyh,ch     vye    are   accuuunted,   we 
~l«   II    be   able   to   acquire    such     Knowledge"     Our 
;  -b   answer  to  such  a     declaration     is     H,at     this 
^-nd.Tful    Mystery-    .f   He.ng  and   L.f.,  the  true 
pnr,Hu-t   an.l   reali:,    cf  this  -World.-  .f    which     we 
s^un  to  he  a  part,  and  yet  of  which  we  seem  to  haye 
.-.mo  apprehensio.i  as  though  we  were  other  than  •, 
inrt.  the  strange  problems  of  Creation,  of  Chan-e 
'-»    l).rth  and  death,  of    loye  and  fear   of   r.ght  and 
u'-ong:    purification    of    a    heayen.    dreamt     of     or 
'|;lH-ve<I    m.or    somehow    actually  apprehended,  of 
;  t^-  Here,  and    of   an    innnortality  yearned  after  and 
;;<'Pc.l  tor:  these   '-Wonderful   Mysteries"  no  philo- 
•>PI1)  oyer  did  or  eyer  can  "empty"  of  their  stran.>- 
"jss,  or  bnng  down  to  the  leyel  of  the  "common- 
I  --  certau.t,es"  of  daily  life  or  of  scienee-w"rh 
.no    no   n,ore    than   shadows    after  all;   they    seen, 
rtant.es  because  of  the  background  of  "Mystery" 
'"'which  they  are  cast.  ^      ^ 

Tile    systems    of   great    philosophers,    poets     and 

.";    "t    the    ordmary    death    of    things,  only  an  in 
-tvof   new  births    being   dead,    thd/syst^mrt 

m^Z       .  frT'  '"^-^"^-^^  -^^^  '^^'^^  and  as- 
I-at,ons  and  bel.efs,  which  form  the  neyer-endmg 
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slill-nncu  iii<4-  iii;iteri;il,  for  Xcw  i'hilosopliics  and 
Xe^w  !•  a  it  lis. 

The  Mystery  of  l^xisteiice,  the  "L'nre.ility  of  what 
st'cuis  umst  real,  the  "intangibility"  and  Evan- 
escence" of  all  things  I-'arthly.  have  remained,  and 
always  will  remain,  amongst  the  deepest  and  r.iost 
insistrnt  of  the  World's  thoughts  in  i^s  sincercst 
"Moments"  and  in  its  Greatest  Thinkers. 

'I'hat  anyone  should  lose  sight  of  the  idea  of  law, 
of  rationality,  of  eternal  self-centred  freedom,  and 
so  be  carried  away  by  some  "vision"  of  a  gradual 
process  of  Evolution,  from  mere  emptiness  to  full- 
ness (^f  l^eing,  such  .1,  position  would  be  not  dis- 
similar to  that  of  many  "would-be  Metaphysicians 
among  Evolutionists,  who,  not  content  with  the 
"Doctrine  of  Evolution"  as  a  Theory  in  science, 
an  ordered  and  organizing  views  of  observed  fact.s. 
will  try  to  elevate  it  into  a  vision  of  what  is,  and 
alone  is  behind  the  observed  facts.  They  fad 
to  see  that  the  "more  blind,"  the  "more  accidental," 
so  to  speak,  the  process  of  differentiation  may  be, 
the  more  it  is  shown  thrit  the  struggle  for  existence 
drives  the  wheels  of  progress  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance  by  the  most  common-place  of  "mechani- 
cal necessities;"  in  the  "same  proportion"  must  a 
'law'  be  posited  behind  all  this  process."  "A  rea- 
son iti  'Nature'  which  gathers  up  the  'beginning  and 
the  ending.'  " 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
Origin  of  our  Knowledge. 

Tiic  Traiisitinn  fn  m  Ancient  to  Modern  Pliilo- 
-•pliy  was  bn  i.glit  about  by  the  feeling  that  philo- 
sopliy  should  Ik.  frved  from  the  control  of  the 
cmirch  and  state,  and  that  the  intellectual  powers 
of  the  "Mind"  should  be  given  greater  freedom  to 
prosecute,  with  care  and  con5,tant  effort,  the  search 
for  truth  in  Nature.  Scientific  interest  excited  the 
pint  of  free  enquiry  and  a  tliirst  for  Knowledge. 
i  )bjects  of  Faith  became  objects  of  thought.  Men 
were  carried  away  from  the  sphere  of  Absolute 
IJHief  into  the  Sphere  of  Doubt,  of  Search,  and  of 
the  use  of  their  intellectual  faculties.  The  authority 
of  Reason,  the  principle  of  Intellect,  the  Spirit  of 
iiKpiiry,  tlie  longing  on  tiie  part  of  consciousness 
for  the  power  of  self-government,  for  freedom  from 
the  restraints  of  Authority  (were  introduced),  ac- 
cording to  the  advancing  Intelligence  of  the  times. 

Scientific  Inquiry  not  only  destroyed  a  variety 
of  transmitted  errors  and  prejudices;  but  what  was 
highly  important,  it  turned  the  thoughts  and  atten- 
tion of  Men  to  the  Actual  fostering  and  encourag- 
ing the  habit  of  reflection  and  the  feeling  of  self- 
dependence,  in  fact.  Reason  was  dethroned: 
Chaos  was  King.  The  collapse  of  contending 
[■iiilosophies  in  Greece  promoted  the  collapse  of 
contending  systems,  of  Political  Authority  facili- 
tated the  growth  of  that  individualism  in  thought, 
with  which  the  name  of  the  Sophists  is  associated. 
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Herodotus  u«4.  B.C.)  conceived  a  strong  belief 
in  a  duMU'  {...wer,  existing  apart  and  independent 
"t  M.iii  .liid  Xi.lurc,  wliidi  assigns  to  .aciv  being 
Its  sphere.  This  sphere  no  one  is  allowed  to  trans- 
grcbs,  wiiiiout  disiurijing  iiic  wrder,  winch  has 
existed  iruni  the  beginning—in  the  .Moral  World, 
no  less  than  in  the  physical  world,  and  by  disturb- 
ing tills  ..id.i-,  Man  iH-ing.s  about  liis  own  destruc- 
tion, iliis  Oivine  "Power"  is  the  "Origin"  of  the 
Universe,"  and  the  cause  ot  all  external  events, 
though  he  does  not  deny  the  free  Activity  of  Alan, 
or  eslublisii  a  bluid  "Law  of  Fate"  or  "Necessity/' 
The  "Divine  Power"  is  rather  the  Manifestation  of 
eternal  justice,  which  keeps  all  things  in  a  proper 
equihbrium,  assigns  to  each  being  its  path,  and 
k.vp.-,  It  within  Its  bounds,  where  it  punisiies  over- 
weaning  haughtiness  and  insolence.  It  assumes 
the  character  of  tlie  divine  nemesis.  Herodotus 
every wb -re  shows  the  most  profound  reverence  for 
everything  which  he  conceives  as  divine,  and  rarely 
\cntures  to  express  an  opinion  on  what  he  con- 
siders as  sacred  or  religious  Mystery;  though  now 
and  then  he  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  popular 
belief  of  his  countryman. 

Herodotus  seems  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  Anaxagoris,  Heraclitus  and  Parmenides,  and 
have  had  some  knowledge  of  their  doctrine.  Against 
the  popular  "Mythology"  he  conceived  a  strong  be- 
lief in  a  "Divine  Power"  existing  apart,  and  inde- 
pendent of  Man  and  Nature.  This  "Divine  Power" 
is  the  "  Origin  of  the  Universe,"  of  "Moral  Being," 
and  of  everything  in  the  Universe.     How  does  this 
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conception  of  the  "Originative  Principle"  (or  God) 
cn.nparc  witl,  the  Cliristian  Belief  at  the  present 
day,  in  tlic  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  Sov- 
ereign IntcUigencc,  as  the  author  of  all. 

Herodotus  beheved  in  a  Divine  IVnver,  as  the 
Originator  ..f  all.  Christians  believe  in  God  as  the 
originator  ,.f  all  things,  l-.ach  in  their  ..wn  wav 
l)cl:eved  without  being  able  to  give  proof.  It  is 
irresistible ;  but  yet  Man  cannot  argue  his  way  to  a 
satisfactory  proof. 


469  B.C. 

(-riccian  IMiilosophy  had  its  final  say  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  on  the  -('.reat  Lines  of  I'niversal  Know- 
ledge;" no  fm-tlur  original  structures  were  destined 
to  be  raised  by  Greek  hands.  These  two  giants  of 
l-hilosophy  undertook  to  work  out  the  Socratic  Doc- 
trine through  the  whole  f^eld  of  the  Knowablo- 
From  Socrates  the  Two  Great  Streams  of  Philo- 
sophy issued,  namely: — 

1st.  The  Philosophy  of  Law,  or  "Universals  in 
Action."  2nd.  The  Philosophv  of  Law,  or  "Uni- 
versals in  Thought"  and  Nature  as  well.  He  was 
convinced  that  life  was  not  the  Chaos,  that  Sophists 
made  out,  on  the  contrary,  everybody  had  a  mean- 
nig  and  a  purport  in  his  every  word  and  Act,  which 
could  be  made  intelligible  to  himself  and  others  if 
you  could  only  get  people  to  think  out  clearly  what 
<li<y  really  meant,  from  wliich  he  formulated  the 
New  Vision  of  things:  that  "Virtue  is  Knowledge" 
—Knowledge!  .Vs,  real  Knowledge;  not  mere 
head  knowledge,  or  lip  knowledge ;  but  the  know- 
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ledge  o    the  Skilled  Man,  -the  Man,  who  by  obedi- 
ence and  so  l-rctnun,  has  cuuie  to  a  knowledge  evi- 

d.r..ng  us.inn  worics  exprcssue  of  the  law,^^^^^ 
Jn  him,  as  he  is  in  it. 

'•Virtue  IS  knowledge.  ••.Something  m  me,  in  3  ou 
in  each  Man  :  Somctiiing  which  is  absolute,  over-  ,1- 
ing,  eternal." 

"Virtue  IS  Knowledge. '  "And  so  if  a  man  is  vir- 
tuous he  IS  realizing  what  is  best  and  truest  m  him- 
self ho  IS  fumihng  also  what  is  best  and  truest  with- 
out himself.  Virtue  IS  Knowledge."  "and  therefore 
the  law  of  Mrtuous  growth  is  e.xpressed  in  the  Max- 
im .  Know  thyself,'  by  realizing  in  yourself  the  law 
winch  constitutes  your  real  being." 

••Virtue  is  Knowledge,-  and  therefore  all  the 
manifold  relations  of  life,  all  the  nuiltifurni  ac- 
tivities of  life,  all  tiic  sentiments  of  life,  all  these  are 
parts  of  a  knowable  whole;  they  are  expressions  of 
law;  they  are  Reason  realizing  itself  through  indi- 
viduals, and  in  the  same  process  realizing  them. 

Socrates    made    it    his    chief    business 'to  reach  a 
proper   understanding  of   such  general   conceptions 
as  Virtue,  Piety,  Justice,  Braveiy  and  Temperance, 
etc.     In    this    he    simply  carried    out  a  process  of 
generalization,  in  order  to  form  a  general  or  abstract 
conception,  which  might  be  afterwards  applied  to  any 
variety  of  examples;  in  short,  he  looked  around  for 
a  satisfactory  "Basis"    upon  which    he   could  found 
a  proper  standard  of  morals,  for  the  guidance  and 
practice  of  the  public,  in  order  to  restore  the  lost 
point  of    eciuilibrium.     H'-    was   so    intent    on    this, 
that   li(-   f;-.l   not   rai^o  the   'U!esti(>n   (-(moM-ning   tlie 
origin  (  r  knowledge;  but  we  know  from  Plato, 
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that  he  vigorously  opposed  the  Doctnne  of  Pro- 
t;i,t(f.r;is  nnrl  Gorgins,  which  reduces  ovcrytliing  to 
.1  st.-itr  of  .nn.-irchism;  or  wliich  reduces  everything 
to  the  phenomenal.  Plato  rises  into  a  higher  re- 
!:'-n  nf  enrmiry.  Tie  givc-s  to  the  general  con- 
erptinns  of  Socrates  the  character  of  "Ideas,"  which 
n^jistitute  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Reason. 

Tender  the  Guise  of  a    Pythagorean   Philosopher 
Plato    attempts    to    image  forth,  as    in  a  vision  or 
dream,  tlie  actual  framing  of  the  imiverse,  conceived 
;k  a  realization  of   the    Eternal    Thought    or    Idea, 
as  follows:      "There    is    the    Eternal  Creator,  who 
desired  to  make  the  'World.'  because  He  was  good 
and  free  from  jealousy,  and,  therefore,  willed  that 
.-ill    things    should  he  like    Himself;    that    is,  that 
the  formless,  chaotic,  unrealized  void  might  receive 
form   and  order,  and  become,  in  short,  real  as  He 
IS.     Thus,  Creation    is    the    process    by  which    the 
Eternal  Creator  works  out  His  own  image,  H's  own 
ideas,     in     and     through     that     vi^hich  is  formless, 
that     which     has     no   name,     which     is     nothing, 
but     d-cad     earth,     or     '^Tatter.'    And     first,     the 
world-soul,    image    of    the    divine,    is    formed    on 
which    as    on    a    'diamond  network'  the    manifold 
structure    of    things    is    fashioned,    the    stars,    the 
seven    planets    with    the'r    sphere    music,    the    four 
elements    and    all    the    various    creatures,    etherial 
or  fiery,  ar-rial,  aqueous    and    earthy,  with  the  con- 
summation of  them  all  in  microcosm,  in  the  animal 
world,  and  specially  in  Man."     One  can  easily  see 
that  this  is  an  attempt  by  Plato    to  carry  out  the 
reverse  proce^^s  in  thought,  to  that  which  first  comes 
to    thinking    Man.     "Man"    has    sensations,  i.e.,  he 
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comes  first  upon  that  which  is  conccivablx  hist  in 
creation,  on  the  immediate  and  tempornr  things 
or  nK.uicnt.iry  (Kciinvnces  of  oarth.  In  these  sen- 
sations, as  they  accumulate  into  a  kind  of  unreason- 
ed knowledge,  he  discovers  elements  which  ha\e 
l-een  active  to  correlate  tlu^  sensations,  wliicli  liave 
from  the  first  exercised  a  governing  influence  "upon 
the  sensations  without  which  no  two  sensatioi^s 
could  be  brought  together  to  form  aiivthin-  one 
could  name. 

These  regulative,  underlying,  permanent  elements 
are  "Idcasr  i.e.,  General  Forms  or  "Nf>tions,"  which 
are  by  reason  known  to  have  been  there  before. 
Decause  through  them  alone  can  the  sensations 
become  intelligibly  possible,  or  thinkable  and 
nameable  :  Thus,  Plato  is  led  to  the  conception  of 
an  order  the  reverse  of  our  individual  experience, 
the  order  of  the  creation,  the  order  of  Divine 
thought,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  order  of  the 
Divine's  working;  this  dream  is  generally  taken  as 
a  my.th,  and  not  as  Plato's  conc(>ption  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 

In  Plato's  philosophy,  we  find  three  fixed  points 
of  belief,  viz. :  First,  that  "Mind"  is  eternally  Mas- 
ter of  the  Universe;  second,  that  "Man"  in  realizing, 
what  is  most  truly  himself,  is  working  in  harmony 
with  the  "Eternal  Mind,"  and  is  in  this  way  a  Mas- 
ter of  Nature,  reason  governing  experience  and  not 
being  a  product  of  experience,  and  Thirdly,  that 
at  death  we  go  to  powers,  who  are  wise  and  good, 
and  to  men  departed  zuho  in  their  day  shared  in 
the  divine  Wisdom  and  goodness:  that,  in  short, 
there  is  something  remaining  for  the  dead,  and  bet- 
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ter  for  those    that  hav(^  done  good    than  for  those 
lli:it  bnvr  done  evil. 

In    Plntc's   perfect    life   llierr    P'-e    four  elements; 
in  the  "body:'  A'r.  Karth.  Fire    and  Water;  in    the 
"s<v/l"  the  finite,  the    indeftnite.  the    union    of    the 
two,  and  the  cause  of  that  union.     If  this  be  so,  he 
rensons,    mav    we  not     by   nnanlogy   reason   for    a 
fourfold  ord-T  in  th^    Univer'^e?'      There    also    we 
find    regulative    elenr^nts,  and    indefinite  elements 
and  the  union  of  the  two.     Must  there  not  also  be 
the  "Great  Cause."  even  "Divine  Wisdom"  ordering 
r.ud  governincT  all  things,  and    from    whom    we  ob- 
tain   our    knowledcre.     as    to    the    nature    of    ideas' 
What  is  the  relation  of  "Ideas"  as  eternally  existing 
in  the  mind  of  "Dt    •  "  to  the  same  "Ideas"  as  pos- 
sessed bv  individua     Man?     Does  each  individual 
actually  partake   in  the   thought   of    Deos  through 
the  Idras,  or  are  his  id^as  only  res'^mblances  of  the 
Eternal?     If  he  part.  \es,  then  the  eternal  ideas  are 
not    one  but    many,  as    many  as  the    persons    who 
possess   them.     If   his    ideas    only    resemble,      then 
there  must  be  some  basis  of  reference  by  which  the 
resemblance    is    established;    a    third    exi^tenc^    re- 
sembling both,  and  so    on    ad    inHmUim.     He    sucr- 
gests    that,  Ideas  are  only  notions    in    our    minds. 
But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  there  is  an  end 
in  that  case  of  any  reality  in  our  ideas.     Unless  in 
some  way  they  have  a  true  and  causal  relation  with 
snvteth'um  hcvond    our    minds,    there  is  an    end    of 
mind    altogether,  and  with    m'^nd    ,{^onc  everythincr 
ooes-     This  remains  a  difficulty  for  us,  and  is  the 
stumbling   block    of    Kant's     Critic     and     of    the 
Hamiltonian  adaptation  of  Kant  as  well  as  of  the 
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Plafon.r   Id,.  Tt    has   boon   snul   fh.-,t    vo„   rnnnot 

cnlic,..-    •^?,  „■,.„.'      Then,    how    do  'vo„     ,,now 

wlK,l    H    Rcvd.-,|,..n.  or    thnf     th.ro    is  one  nt    nlP 
^n„    knnu-  nut],in,e:  of  tliinus   in   tlirMisHvr.      Thon 
li-w   ^l"   yon   kno^.    ihnt    thcro   .-,ro  thincrs   in   thom- 
sHvrs.^     We   must    ;uln,.t     th.-,t    this    d'fficnltv    has 
n-t   yrt    1.,,,    c.,o,-con.r.      Tloncc  Aristotle   remarks. 
''."<    I  l;.fo   lotuKl   in   the  'Ideas'  the  Originative  or 
'•''•■nK,t.ve  Cause  of  tlnngs,  that  which  made  them 
what  they  were,  or  cr.uld   he  called  their  'Essence' 
m   the  'Great-  and   'Small.'  he    founds   the  oppos^'te 
I  riuapic  or  Mn'tcr'  of  things" 

"Mind"  and  "^Tatter."     Each  is  correlative  of  the 

rther.  so  to  speak,  as  the  male  and  female;  the  one 

IS  generative,   formative,   active,   positive;   the  other 

IS  capable  of  being  impregnated,  exceptive    pa<;sivc 

negat,ve,  but  neither  can   realize  itself  apart   from 

the  other. 

"This  relation  of  'Being'  with  that  which  is  other 
ban    Re,ng    -s  'Oeation    wherein     we    conceive    of 
the  world  as  coming  to  be.  yet  not  in  time      And 
in    the    same    way  Plato    .n^aKs    of    a  third  forw, 
besides    the    'Idea'  and  that    which  receives  it.  vv 
bormless    Space,  the    Mother    of    all  things'     As 
Kant  might  have   formulated  it.  Time  and   Soace 
.-'re    not    prior    to    creation;    they    are  forms    under 
which  creation  becomes  thinkable.'" 
.  ^\  ^"^^n^"  previously  stated.  Aristotle  wrought 
out  his     Theory."   through  the  whole   field   of  the 
knowable;    He    begins    with   a    discussion    of    the 
Cli.ef  Good    whicli  he  declares  to  be  "Happiness" 
He  IS  thus  led  into  the  doctrine  ..f  the  "Vr-m"  or 
avoidance  of  extremes.     ll,s  rule    of    practical' life 
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is  to  act  according  to  right  reason.  Reason  is  dis- 
tinguished into,  1st,  Scientific,  which  contemplates 
necessary  ".Matter,"  and,  2nd,  The  Reasoning  or 
"Discursive  Faculty"'  which  deals  with  contingent 
Matter.  Our  principles  of  knowledge  originate 
from  "Sense'  througii  induction,  iind  from  "Intel- 
leer  as  their  subjective  correlate.  These  iico  Ele- 
ments form  the  "Basis'  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic 
Doctrines.  The  Sttjics  selected  the  Rational  Nature, 
.ind  the  Epicureans,  the  Sensa/ional,  under  the 
doctrine,  that  "Happiness"  is  the  "Chief  Good." 

The  Stoic  Maxim  is  to  live  according  to  Nature, 
while  the  Epicureans  declared  the  pleasure  of  the 
"soul"  above  that  of  the  body,  and  there  is  no 
standard  higher  than  the  agreeable. 

How  do  we  obtain  our  Knowledge  :  — 

1st.  "Knowledge  of  Fact"  is  Knowledge  by  on- 
look. 

2nd.  "Knowledge  Inferred"  is  knowledge  of  one 
thing  through  means  of  another. 

3rd.  "Knowledge  of  First  Principles"  is  know- 
ledge by  insight  into  truth  higher  than  "fact." 

Socrates  asserted  that  "Knowledge  is  Virtue." 
1  his  declaration  involves  a  theory  of  practice  rather 
iiian  of  "Knowledge." 

Fichte  accentuated  the  necessity  of  a  "Deduction" 
on  the  part  of  "Reason,"  purely  out  of  its  own  self, 
and  perfectly  free  from  any  pre-supposition. 

Hegel  seizing  this  thought,  as  the  simplest  notion 
of  Reason,  that  of  pure  being,  deduces  thence  in 
a  progress  from  abstract  to  concrete  notions,  the 
.  "uiplete  system  of  pure,  "rational  Knowledge." 
We  do  not  merely  have  successive  impressions  as 
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Hume  thought;  vve  /../  then,  as  real,  as  being.     Th.s 

carcffuiy  oi  kiiowlcdyo. 

Plal"  ris,-,  i,ii,.  ,,   1,,,),^,^  „,„„„.,,    I 

«.ves  to  ,„..    g,„„al    ccccpuV,,,,.,  of    S  eV  I 

characU-r    c,£    ■■Ideas,"    ulncl,  cons.m.tc  .Ik    f  nd 
nnental  ■■  deas  ,.f  U.,.o„."  ,I,e  perfect  e      ncos    of" 

'l™gs;.he«er„ana„.sofI,..,„g,,„aM„ngto° 
su,„.r-.,ens,ble  sta..:,  a    world  or  .pl,.r..  of  -fdeas'' 

scns.ble  .ta  c  and  „  ever  strixing  to  rise  into  this 
upper  world  of  h.gher  knowledge  The  power  to 
know  hese  p„,„ary  tdeas  .s  already  ,n  'aie  soul,  and 
their  p.escnce  is  explained  by  a  theorv  of  remini, 
senee,  on  aeconnt  of  oar  being  deseJnded  from  a 
laghcr  sphere. 

Hume  reduced  existence  to  a  series  of  appearances 
and  mmd  to  a  bundle  of  perceptions.  "Virtue t 
an  end  and  is  desirable  on  its  own  account,  with- 
out fee  or  reward,  merely  for  the  nnmediate  satis- 
faction which  It  conveys." 

Here  is  a  powerful  Intuitional  Impulse  for  which 
modern  thinkers  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  Hume 
1  he  exercise  of  the  Reason  gives  "Ideas"  out  of 
which  principles  originate.  We  know  only  passing 
appearances;  even  the  ideas  of  reason  involve  us 
in  hopeless  confusion. 

Soul.  Deity  and  the  '^Umverser  he  maintains 
the  reahty  of  :hmgs  i„  (hen>M.|ves.  The  mind  is 
a  noumenon.  existing  m  a  supc>:--..„sih!e  .r  cogitable 
world,  superior  to  the  laws  of  Oan,r/:fy;  the  theory 
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of  Kant  becomes  almost  analogous  to  that  of  Plato. 
His  ideas  of  pure  reason,  though  involving  us  spe- 
culatively in  contradictions,  are  regulative  of  in- 
tellectual life;  yet  the  theory  is  negative  and  scep- 
tical in  its  conclusion,  from  which  its  cogitative  or 
supersensible  world  catinot  give  us  a  philosophic 
deliverance. 

Fichte  discarded  the  Speculative  Reason  of  Kant, 
iind  regarded  reason  as  practical. 

Hegel  made  the  "Idea"  the  source  of  all  reality. 
Starting  from  a  conception  such  as  "Being,"  he  passes 
over  to  its  opposite— Non-Being,  and  then  by  the 
combination  of  both  to  reach  a  higher  unity— "Be- 
coming." The  motion  is  thus  the  first  moriient, 
reaching  the  Antithesis  is  the  second  moment,  and 
the  combination  is  the  third  moment.  Universality 
and  Necessity  are  the  prominent  features  of  his 
theory. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Jh  TTV''1^-  '"  ''"°"^''^'   I^cmocritus'   Doctrine 

c          1   .■                          '      uiccins    oi     J  ransrrnrlnnfil 
S.ecul,.„,„„     „„j     A,„,.,    .Mortiftca.ion     At?: 
P       ,so,   ,y  s.„k  .„  , p,ete  exI,,„,st,o„  and  C  H  ' 

;  J  4,  ;■■';,"''  ''r  ,""'''™^  '""  -  ""■»'  cl<-cll„. 
,,      I  T  ■^'•''"'^'■'t'cism  of   Ihc  ll.ddio  Ages 

Kl,  b..l„ng  ,„  ,1,    „i,,„ical  .Science  of  the  Chf  ^ 

'■"    D„E,„a.,  as   foreign    to    our    purpose      Chr  s 

T Cv   T"'r"    """'-^    '"    ">=    MatertS 
In  the  SLN-teentI,  Century,  Lord  Bacon,  of  Verul  ,m 

cl,    dcnves    tts    name    from    Epicurus,  an  attic 
"  osopher,  who  made  enjoyn.cnt  and  the  pleasures 
"t  the  senses  the  chi.f  object  of  life,  denying   the 
o™o„  and  the  future  state,  and  atT  ^^sam 

i.s  mlnif"!.!??  '■''f'"''  "'"'  •'"=  '^'"d>-  "f  ">=•""  in 
ts  man.fold  transformations  carries  us  further  than 

abst^con     .and    that,    without    the   assumpt.on    ^f 

dirT  ;  .    ''''™"'    "'■"    ^'^   -vplained.     He 

Weed  anew  the  ;r„,serva,io„»    and    ■■Reflection" 

n  ,'  :  7';7»-"«  '"  -t-1  fact,  proximately  to 
n.ilurc,  hat  l,e  raised  experience,  whid,  i,ad  hitherto 
been  only  matter  of  chaneo.  „„o  a  separate  ,.„d  n- 
clependent  object  of  thought,  and  that  he  awoke  a 
general  consciousness  of  its  indispensable  necessity 
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Lord  Bacon's  merit  lay  in  the  establishment  of 
thr  principle  of  Empirical  Science  of  a  thinking  ex- 
ploration (if  Nature. 

The  "Source  of  Uinnan  Kiunvlcd_(;e"  lay  in  the 
.Senses,  declared  Epicurus,  which  gave  us  an  imme- 
diate and  true  perception  of  that  which  actually 
came  into  contact  with  them.  Falsity  came  in  with 
pwplcs'  interpretations  or  imaginations  with  respect 
to  these  Sensations. 

.Sensations  leave  a  trace  in  the  memory,  and  out 
of  similarities  among  Sensations  there  are  develop- 
ed   in    the   "Mind"  general    notions,  such  as  "Man," 
"House."  which  are  also  true,  because  they  are  re- 
productions of  Sensations.     When  a  Sensation  oc- 
curs, it  is  brought  into  relation  in  the  "Mind"  with 
one  or  more  of  these  notions:    this  is  predication; 
true  also  in  so  far  as  its  elements  are  true,  but  cap- 
able of     falsehood    as    subsequent    sensation  may 
prove.     If  supported  or  not  contradicted  by  sensa- 
tion, it  is  or  may  be  true;  if  contradicted  or  not  sup- 
ported by  sensation,  it  is  or  may  be  false.     This  is 
all  Epicurus  had  to  say  on  the  subject ;  Naked  and 
Unarmed,  as  Cicero  said,  like  all  self-taught  or  ill- 
taught  teachers. 

The  Sects  of  the  Stoics  was  founded  by  Zeno, 
whose  Doctrine  was  a  sterner  one  than  that  of 
Epicurus,  as  he  professed  to  extirpate  every  natural 
feeling  and  affliction  and  live  a  life  of  the  most 
rigid  self-denial.  His  belief  in  a  supreme  Being, 
in  the  "Immortality  of  the  Soul "  and  in  Virtue. 
Wisdom  and  Justice,  as  the  only  good  things,  made 
his  system  in  some  respects  to  resemble  the  doctrine 
of  Christianity,  but  the  fatal  error  of  his  teaching 
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Plutarch  S-rofi!  A  r."r  '''■ " "'"'  ■™'^""'^  ^>- 

TheVrs    flr„      f    ,    '""'=:='^'°"  i''  various  ,V/™,- 
tl.c  senses    th  '  '""'"«^  '^  ""'^^''^-^d  through 

eonf     „       "^°"^'^'°"  ■■«"=»ns    when  the  object  i, 

;deas,   the  fo™er  should  rather  be  called  'percep 
"The  -rational  facultv'  in  virtue  of  which   wc  ar  • 

ndteZdTh?  '™n'^  '"■'^'"^^''  -"  °'  -  °- 
aiiu  oeyond  the  mass  of  perceotionc      T„  fU 
seven  vMr='  r.    •  j     r  ,.  ^""^^^P"^"s.     In  the  second 
seven  years   period  of  life   in  fnr-t^   <    4.u        i   . 
be  defined  n^  n  'W   ^     l  '   ^  thought'  may 

-w,:t-,\r,rcC«er;iirVhu: 
*::.»^^F- :rtLc"ott"^h/  or  '"-'- 

ed  through  the  tt-  „t  tt^^t^^Xetr; 
of  the  percen-ing  subject;  then  bv  'Experience -bv 
companson,  bv    analogy   and    hv  ,!,„         I        ■ 
of  thn  r»,.     •       r      f  ^  ""^  combination 

of  the  reasoning  faculties.     Further  moral  general 

thItTh  "'J""'™'  ••"'  ''"•'  -"-l-ions  formed,     g 

ove     h!  tr       ""'  =''  ^"'^■■^'^^  ^^  providential  car 
over  the  Universe.     By  this  "facnlty,  the  wise  man 
ascends  to  the  apprehension  of  the  good  and  true" 
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Biologists,  etc.,  of  the  prcsnit  (la\,  .lo  net  lulii'vc 
in  this  crude  form  of  the  ( )rifrin  of  our  Kuowlodgo. 
They  uiai-  'ain  that  Primitive  Man  in  his  primitive 
itliitions  li.ive  ;ill  the  primitive  foclin  s  which  the 
lower  animals  have,  and  these  primitive  feelings 
ire  known  hy  the  name  of  Instincts  (such  as  self- 
i  reservation,  Propagation,  Svuipathy,  Kindness, 
I'V-ar,  and  Animal  Courage,  etc). 

It  Man  Were  no  more  tha.i  this  bundle  of  needs 
in  the  form  of  appetitive  impulses  and  desires, 
which  we  find  in  the  lower  animals,  he  would  not 
H'  .Man,  he  would  v.<<{  be  the  king  of  heasis ;  for  tli--: 
iou  and  the  tiger  woidd  soon  make  short  work  of 
liini.  We  mus:  go  beyond  mere  feelings  and  im- 
pulses and  the'r  inevitable  manifestati<ins  in  certain 
circumstances:  'J'hough  we  nuist  admit  that  "Feel- 
ing'' is  the  starting  point  of  all  Manifestations  of 
Consciousness,  and  lies  at  the  root  of  all  that  Ani- 
mal and  ]\Ian  arc  and  can  be;  yet  "Feeling"  cannot 
in  any  strict  logical  sense  be  defined;  but  it  can  be 
narked  ofif  from  other  experiences  and  in  contrast 
ivith  them. 

The  specific  endowment  which  makes  Man  dif- 
;erent  from  other  Animals,  lifts  him  above  all  ani- 
mals, and  consequently  above  his  own  Animal  Na- 
ure,  is  essentially  and  primarily  "Will'  or,  as  some 
l)Cople  would  have  it,  "Reason,"  which  they  put  in- 
side Alan  on  the  top  of  his  animal  Mind,  to  regulate 
that  mind,  like  a  piece  of  ch  c':<:w(  rl<  ;ind  then,  when 
they  come  to  the  moral  sphere,  the  sphere  of  con- 
duct, and  encounter  "Will."  they  seem  to  speak  of 
"Will"  as  if  it  were  a  bare  force  subsisting  on  its 
i:>wn    account,    anrl  working    in  more  or  less    liar- 
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iiiMiiv  wiih  tlu'  ilMokwork,  K*.a>Mii :  (These  are  in- 
a.''.(|uate  coiicepti- lus  t.|  kia^wii  and  Will),  ami 
(.u.i;lit  net  to  l>e  eiiUilaiiud  1)\  any  tliiiiker,  if  he 
i.esire   sinipHeitx    "i    truth. 

'I'hn'u.uh  the  ev>.luti..ii  ..i  "W  ill.""  Man  enierg.s 
(  ut  oi  ,iin\  heyciul  Ain;;i.il  Seasatioii  in  its  liigliest 
I. .nil,  aiul  l)ee..iii(s  a  k..(iwm-  being,  a  Man-hcing, 
;i  percipient  Ining.  a  sd  t-cli  terniining  In-ing,  and 
11.1  longer  a  mere  \ietini  oi  the  clynaiuical  interplay 
of    leelini;^     and     sensations;    hut     a     self-C(»ns<-ious 

being. 

The    Interpretation   of  C'oiiseiousness  implies.   1st, 
The  (liscrimina;ion  and  elassification  <if  Facts;  2nd- 
The  determination  of  their  Origin     or  Source,  and 
.j,rd,  The  discovery  of  the  legitimate  inferences  from 
these  facts.      In  this  \v.i\  we  may  con^truet  a  rational 
explanation   of  our  experience.     The  distinction  be- 
tween   the    testimony    of    consciousness    to    internal 
facts    and    its    testiuKMiy   to    •"vSomething   ])eyond   it- 
self,'" is  well  put  by  Mr.   Mill.  "Every  state  of  con- 
.^-ciousness     involves     three    elements,     viz:    "I — am 
conscious— of     a     perception,     (a).     The     conscious 
knower;  ih\  ihc  consciousness,  and  (c),  the  present 
experience,     i.e.,    a      perce[)tion.      Consciousness      is 
the    uniform    characteristic    of   our   experience;    in 
consciousness     the    recognition    of   'Self     is    invari- 
able; the  special  exercise     recognized     is  variable. 
While,  therefore,  consciousness  is  knowledge     of  a 
present    siate,  it    is    always  knowledge    of  'Self     as 
'InteUigence'— Self-consciousness.         This      is      the 
mo.Tning  of  Descartes'  'Cx.gito  ergo  sum'--I  thmk; 
therefore,  1  am."     This  celebrated  utterance  is  not 
an  argument,  but    a    simple    statement  of    the  fact. 
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th;it  r.ich  tlr   kcr  is  as  certain  of  his  own  existence, 
,l-^  of  his  own  thought. 

Dtsrartcs  advised  every  philosoplier  to  start,  by 
iir^t  (Hvcstin^  liimseU  of  all  previous  prejudices  and 
ill  his  former  oj^inions,  to  reject  the  evidence  of 
cn-e,  of  intuition,  and  of  Mathematical  Demon- 
stration, to  .suppose  that  there  is  no  "Dcitv,"  no 
heaven,  no  earth,  no  nothinc:.  and  that  man  has 
tieithcr  hands  nor  feet,  nor  body;  in  a  word,  he  is  to 
floubt  of  evcrythin.2:  of  which  it  is  possible  to  doubt, 
and  to  be  persuaded  that  cverythino:  is  false,  which 
ran  possibly  be  conceiverl  to  be  doubtfid.  Xnw. 
"there  is  only  one  point  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt,  namely  : — That  'T.'  the  person  who  doubts,  am 
thinkinj^c."  This  pro])<isition  "Coj^jto  erc^o  Sum." 
,'  lid  this  only  may  be  taken  for  p^ranted,  and  nothincj 
else  whatever  is  to  be  believed  without  proof. 

Mr.  Hmne  says.  ''Descartes  will  either  believ 
'i.thitiiif  at  all.  or  if  he  believes  anythincf.  it  must 
he  upon  the  recommendation  of  Sophistical  Reason- 
Mi.cr." 

"The  arjjument  jiroceeds  on  a  supposition,  that 
the  thinc^  to  be  proved  is  true."  There  is  no  such 
■n  individual  as  "I,"  the  p-rson  thinking,  the  "I" 
;^  only  a  bundle  of  "sensations"  or  a  .Series  of 
I'eelings:  There  is  no  such  a  thin;":  as  a  "Material 
P.ody,"  for  Bishop  Berkeley  explained  it  away,  and 
put  "mind"  in  its  place,  and  "I"  annihilated  the 
''ishop's  "Mind"  and  jmt  a  bundle  of  Ideas  and 
Impressions  in  its  ])lacc.  So  there  you  are.  you 
( ;in't  go  any  further.  Hr\v?vor,  M  •.  Hume  was 
not  in  existence,  when  Descartes  begged  his  own 
c  xistencc,  and  the  truthfulness  of  his  faculties,  from 
nhich    he   proceeds   to   prove   the    existence   of   an 
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"Originative  Principle."  "We  are  conscious,  that 
wc  have  in  our  mind  the  'Idea'  of  a  'Being,'  in- 
finitely perfect  intellignit  jiiid  powerful,  necessarily 
existent  and  eternal."  It  implies  the  notions  of 
eternal  ;ind  necessary  existence,  and  of  infinite  per- 
fection. It  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  fiction  of  the 
imaginatir)n ;  but  a  true  and  immutable  Nature; 
which  nuist  of  ucccFsity  exist;  therefore,  there  is  an 
"Originative  Principle" — a  "Deity"  necessarily  exis- 
tent, infmitely  wise,  )H)werful  and  true,  and  pos- 
sessed of  all  perfection.  This  "Being"  is  the 
maker  of  us  and  of  all  our  faculties;  he  cannot  de- 
ceive, because  he  is  infinitely  perfect;  therefore,  our 
faculties  are  true  and  not  fallacious. 

Professor  Huxley  would  have  said:  Why  do 
you  not  do  as  I  do  when  I  wish  to  establish  a 
physical  theory.  I  simply  tell  the  people,  "the  air 
of  that  region  is  too  rarified  for  my  constitution." 
All  T  require  is  two  or  three  postulates,  and  then 
the  thing  is  simple.  But  there  were  no  clever  Bio- 
logists in  Descartes'  time,  and  he  easily  got  the 
people  to  believe  in  their  own  existence,  and  the 
truthfulness  of  their  faculties,  then  they  could  easily 
deduce  the  fact  of  the  Existence  of  "A  Great  First 
Cause" — a  Deity,  when  the  whole  IMystery  of  the 
tuiiverse  and  everything  in  it  could  easily  be  solved. 
(Myself  first,  tnen  Deity,  and  afterwards  the  exist- 
ence of  the  whole  world.) 

From  this  we  see  that  Descartes  began  with  Ab- 
straction and  Deduction,  and  in  connection  with  it 
that  purest  form  of  all,  Deduction. 

Mathematics. — His  whole  theory  of  the  Universe 
is  wrought  out  from  the  Mathematical  side  of 
Natural     Philosophy,     which     applied     to     all    the 
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phenomena  of  Nature;  the  standard  of  Number 
and  of  Geometrical  Figure  emanated  from  him,  yet 
he  was  not  an  adherent  of  "Vigorous  Atomism" ; 
he  denied  the  conceivability  of  "Atoms."  Even  if 
there  are  particles  that  small  which  cannot  possibly 
he  any  further  divided,  yet  the  Deity  must  be  able 
to  divide  them  again;  because  their  divisibility  is 
still  constantly  conceivable. 

He  substituted  small,  round  corpuscles  which  re- 
main quite  as  unchanged  as  the  Atoms,  and  arf 
divisible  only  in  thought.  He  made  no  essential 
distinction  lietwecn  Organic  and  Inorganic  Nature ; 
iluTcforc  the  step  from  the  lower  Animal  to  Man 
was  but  a  short  one.  By  such  reasoning,  he  so 
iirivcd  tlie  wav  that  he  may  be  fairly  regarded  as 
tlie  immediate  forerunner  of  Outspoken  Material- 
ism. "Spinoza"  is  the  necessary  outcome  of  Des- 
<:irti.'s,  and  accepted  the  Cartesian  definition  of 
-ubstance  as  that  which  stands  in  need  of  nothing 
I'lsc. 

(.(-■uMiix.  an  adherent  ar..:l  exponent  of  the  Car- 
tesian System,  was  of  the  oninion  that  neither  the 
soul  acts  on  the  body,  nor  the  body  directly  on  the 
SmiiI  ;  tht-n  (a).  How  is  it  possible  for  the  affections 

■  f  the  body  to  act  on  the  Soul?  (b),  How  is  it 
possible  for  the  volitions  of  the    Soul"  to  act  on  the 

■.(IV?  ;in(l  c),  How  do  \vc  obtain  our  perception 
of  un  external  world?  Answer:  By  Contempla- 
t'on:    and    tliis    can    only   take    place    mysteriously. 

!l  is  the  Deity  alone  who  can  conform  "Outer"  to 

Inner":    "Inner"    to    "Outer";    who    converts    ex- 

■  riial  obj(  cts  into  inte-nal  "Ideas."     Every  opera- 

'itm  that  combines  outer  and  inner;  the  Soul  and 
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the  world,  is  neither  an  effort  of  the  spirit  nor  o{ 
tlio  WMrld.  l)ut  simply  an  immediate  Act  of  the 
Diety.  Tie  who  inparted  "Motion"  to  "flatter' 
and  assigned  it  its  laws.  So  the  a.t^reement  of  the 
bodily  motion,  and  the  Mental  Volition,  depends 
alone  on  that  Sublime  Artificer,  wdio  has  produced 
in  them  this  inexplicable  community. 

M.-dcbraiichc.  thon,^-h  a  Cartesian  exi)ositor,  dis- 
agrees with  his  view  of  the  relation  between  the 
Soul  and  body.  These  are  rigorously  distinguish- 
ed from  each  other,  and  in  their  essence  mutually 
oi,;..scd.  ITmw  docs  the  So-d.  the  "I."  attain  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  external  world,  and  to  Ideas  oi 
Corporeal  things?  Answer:— The  Absolute  Sub- 
stance (the  Deity)  contains  all  things  in  himself;  he 
sees  all  things  in  himself  according  to  their  true 
Nature  and  being.  In  him.  too,  are  the  Ideas  ->f 
all  things.  He  is  the  entire  World  as  an  intel- 
lectual or  "Ideal  World."  He  is  the  Absolute  Sub- 
stance (the  Deity),  who  is  the  means  of  mediating 
hclwc-n  thr  "I"  and  tlio  world.  In  him  wc  see 
the  Ideas.  Our  volitions  and  our  sensations  in 
rofcrorrr  to  things  proceed  from  him.  It  is  "H-" 
who  retains  together  the  Objective  and  Subjective 
World,  wl'icli  in  themselves  are  sejiaratc  and 
apart.  Spinoza,  adopting  the  Cartesian  definition 
of  "Substance"  as  that  which  stands  in  need  of 
nothing  else.  Spontaneous  existence  is  the 
absolute  power  '.o  exist,  which  cannot  depend  on 
anything  else ;  every  special  existence  is  only  a 
modification  of  the  universal  substance,  that  all 
oxistenr ',  Material  existence  included,  springs 
directly   from    the  "Absolute    Substance    or    Deitv" 
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as  the  single  <^ubsiance.  The  Universe  is  only  an 
emanation  til  the  Creative  JSeing  of  Deity.  The 
Deity  is  only  the  substance  of  things  and  not  any- 
ihin-;-  else,  i^ubstance  is  linite  as  well  as  infinite; 
the  one  spirit  or  thought,  and  the  other  matter  or 
extension,  i.e.,  the  two  attributes  in  which  the 
single  substance  reveals  itself  to  us,  so  far  as  it  is 
the  cause  oi  all  that  is.  The  question  now  arises : 
Are  these  (Utribiilcs  related  to  the  infinite  sub- 
stance? It  is  only  the  human  understanding  that 
invests  substance  with  these  two  attributes.  To  the 
v.nderstanding: — Substance  is  thought,  then  con- 
sidered under  the  attribute  of  thought,  and  exten- 
sion considered  under  the  attri])Ute     of     extension. 

The  attributes  do  not  explain  what  substance 
really  "is."  Spinoza  subjects  the  relation  between 
body  and  soul  to  the  idea  of  inseparable  Unity  of 
Spirit  and  ^Matter,  a  unity  which  pervades  the  whole 
of  Nature,  but  in  various  grades  of  perfection. 
Here  is  his  simple  resolution  of  the  problem,  which 
was  so  ditilicult  and  even  inexplicable.  In  man  as 
everywhere  else,  extension  and  thought  are  together, 
and  inseparable.  The  Soul  is  the  Consciousness 
that  has  for  its  objects  the  associated  body,  and 
through  the  intervention  of  the  body,  the  Corporeal 
world,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  body.  The  body  is 
the  real  organism,  whose  states  and  affections  con- 
sciously reflect  themselves  in  the  "Soul."  Soul  and 
body  are  the  same  thing;  but  expressed,  in  the  one 
case,  as  conscious  thought;  in  the  other,  as  Ma- 
lt rial   extension* 

The  Union  of  the  Soul  and  Body  was  called  by 
Descartes,   "A   X'iol'Mit   Collocation";  by   Geulinx — 
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"A     Alirack';'"      In     Malcbraiichc — "SubUitcd      inio 
Deity." 

Spinoza  made   the   Uiic   Universal   substance,  the 
single    positive      element      in      Existence.     Leibnitz 
conceives  substance  as  the  living  activity,  the  work- 
ing force,  and  refers  to  the  elasticity  of  a  bent  bow 
as  an  example  of  tins  force,  wliich,  no  sooner  than 
all  external  obstacles  are  removed,  exerts  its  power 
on  resuming  its  natural  position.     That  active  force 
cciiistitutes  the  (piality  ot  substance:  That  substance 
1.-,  mdi\  idual  "A  Alonad,'  and  that  there  is  plurality 
of  "Monads,"  which  constitutes  the  elements  of  all 
reality,  the  lundamental  being  oi  the  whole  pliysical 
and  spiritual  world.     Leibnitz'  ■'Mt)nads"'  are  a  fac- 
simile to  the  Atoms ;  they  are  insusceptible  of  in- 
fluence from  without,  and  indestructible  by  any  ex- 
ternal   power.      They    are    indivisible    points    and 
qualitatively    different.     The     Alonad    is    a    living, 
spiritual    being    (soul).     Everywhere    in    the    world 
there  is  living  individuality  and  living  connection  of 
individualities.     They    are   not    dead    like    inorganic 
Matter;  but    are    self-subsistcnt,    self-identical    and 
indeterminable     from   without.     Leibnitz     held    the 
Cartesian   doctrine,  aftirming  that  there  arc  neces- 
sary truths,  which  are  the  truths  of  Universal  Rea- 
son. 

Hobbes,  in  England,  and  Gassendi  in  France, 
drawn  to  the  fact,  "Cogito  ergo  sum,"  "1  think; 
therefore  I  exist."  Both  contraverted  Descartes 
and  worked  in  Psychology  as  a  special  science; 
both  followed  in  the  train  of  Lord  Bacon.  Hobbes, 
in  his  view  of  the  Universe,  confined  himself  ex- 
''.lusively  to  the    phenomena,  which    are    knowable 
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and  can  be  explained  by  the  law  of  Causality.  He 
maintained  that  the  origin  of  all  our  knowledge  is 
"sense,"  for  there  is  no  conception  in  a  Man's 
"Mind,"  which  hath  not  at  first  been  begotten  upon 
the  organs  of  "sense,"  though  he  did  not  deny  that 
there  are  "Eternal  Laws  of  Nature."  In  reply  to 
Hobbes,  Cudworth  asserted  that  there  is  "A 
natural,  immutable,  and  eternal  justice,  and  that 
there  are  some  ideas  which  must  needs  arise  from 
the  innate  vigour  and  activity  of  the  mind  itself." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Th  outcome  of  the  whole  "Anglican  Move- 
ment" of  the  Seventeenth  Century  is  to  be  found  in 
"Locke's  Essay"  on  the  "Human  Understandin.i::." 
Locke  declined  the  Physical  consideration  of  the 
Mind,  or  to  examine  wherein  its  essence  consists: 
or  by  what  motions  of  nur  spirits,  or  alterations  of 
our  bodies,  we  come  to  have  any  "sensations  by 
our  organs,"  and  whether  these  ideas  do  in  their 
formation,  any  or  all  of  them  depend  on  Matter  or 
no  as  lying  out  of  his  way  in  his  design.  His 
"Theory  of  Knowledge"  is  founded  upon  "Two 
Thoughts: — viz.:  First: — That  there  are  no  "Innate 
Ideas":  Second: — ^That  all  our  knowledge  springs 
from  "Experience,"  viz. :  Sensation  and  Reflection. 
In  refuting  "innate  ideas,"  he  falls  back  upon  chil- 
dren and  idiots,  as  well  as  that  the  uneducated  have 
no  knowledge  of  abstract  propositions.  Were  Ideas 
innate,  we  should  all  of  necessity  be  aware  of  them 
even  from  our  earliest  childhood. 

To  be  in  the  Mind  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be 
known*  Nor  can  we  say  that  the  general  proposi- 
tions are  first  known  to  consciousness.  When  we 
begin  to  use  our  understanding,  on  the  contrary,  the 
knowledge  of  the  particular  is  prior. 

The  child  knows  that  sweet  is  not  bitter  long  be- 
fore it  understands  the  logical  proposition  of  con- 
tradiction. 

Locke  tries  to  show  that  the  converse  is  the  true 
way  in  which  our  understanding  is  formed.    How 
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then  does  the  mind  acquire  its  knowledge?  Locke 
answers,  "By  Experience  on  which  all  knowledge 
IS  founded,  on  which,  as  its  principle,  all  knowledge 
aepends."  ** 

Experience,   through    Sensation     and   Reflection, 
furnish  the  understanding  with  all  its  knowledge. 

Simple  Ideas"  are  such  'as  the  mind  receives 
from  sounds,  colours,  the  sense  of  resistence  to 
touch,  the  idea  of  extension  and  motion. 

The  ideas  of  substances,  of    changing  properties 
and  of  relations,  are     complex     ideas.    What    the 
beginning  of  substances  "is,"  we  know  not;  we  only 
know  Its  attributes,  which  are     taken     from  simple 
sense-impressions;  from  the  notion  of  substance  he 
passes   to    that    of   relation.     "Only    through    these 
attributes  showing  themselves     frequently  in  a  cer- 
tain connection,  do    we     succeed    in    forming    the 
compound  Idea  of  a  substance,  which  underHe  the 
changing    phenomena."     Even     Feeling  and  Emo- 
tions   spring    from    the    repetition,    and    manifold 
combinations    of  the  simple    sensations,    which  the 
senses  convey  to  us.     Finally,  Eocke  examines  the 
nature  of  truth,  and  the  nature    of    our    cognitive 
faculties.     He  says  "That  the  human  mind,  previous 
to  Education   and   Habit,   is  as   susceptible  of  any 
one  impression  as  of  any  other,"  a  doctrine,  which,  if 
true,  would    go    near    to    prove,  that    "truth"  and 
"Virtue"   are   no   better   than   human   contrivances. 
If  truth  be  anything  permanent,  which  it  must  be! 
If   it    be    anything   at    all,  those  perceptions  or  im- 
pulses of  understanding  by  which  we  become  con- 
scious of  it,  must  be  equally  permanent ;  which  they 
could  not  be;  if  they  depended  on  Education,  and 
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if  there  were  not  a  law  of  nature  independent  of 
Man,  which  determines  the  understanding  in  some 
cases  to  believe,  in  others  to  disbelieve.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  that  any  course  of  Education 
could  ever  bring  a  rational  creature  to  believe  that 
he  is  not  the  same  person  to-day  he  was  yesterday: 
that  the  ground  he  stands  on  does  not  exist? 
Could  make  him  disbelieve  the  testimony  of  his 
own  senses,  or  that  of  other  Men?  Could  make 
him  expect  unlike  events  in  like  circumstances?  or 
that  the  Course  of  Nature,  of  which  he  has  hither- 
to had  experience,  will  be  changed,  even  when  he 
foresees  no  cause  to  hinder  its  continuance? 

The   substance    of    Bishop   Berkeley's    argument 
against  the  existence  of  Matter  is  found  in  Locke's 
Essay,     and     in    Descartes'    "Principia,"     Locke's 
"Essay,"  like  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species,"  on    its 
publication,  caused  such  a  "Furore"  among  men  of 
every  rank  and  profession,  that  the  whole  civilized 
world     became     enthusiasts     over     its     "doctrine." 
Everybody  became  a  "Materialist,"    just  as  every- 
body became  "An  Evolutionist"  later  on,  even  to 
the   present  day,  of  course;  at  the  present  day  it 
is  fashionable  to  be  an     "Evolutionist."    You    are 
not  in  it  if  you  are  not    an    "Evolutionist."    It    is 
evolution  in  this,  and     evolution     in    that;  in  fact, 
evolution  in  every  mortal  thing.    You  are  not  safe 
to  talk  on  any     subject;  but     it    is     attributed    to 
Evolution.     Xay,   even   Theology    has   not   escaped 
evolution.    Would  that  these  Men  would  study  the 
real  nature  of  the  "Evolution  Theory"  before  boring 
Society  with  it. 
It  was  to  "stem"  the  "Tide"  of  Locke's  Material- 
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istic  Doctrine,  that  Bishop  Berkeley  "suggested 
that  the  "Material  World"  cannot  "Exist"  unless 
"A  Mind"  exists  to  comprehend  it,  and  this  "Mind" 
he  suggested  to  be  the  "Supreme  Mind,"  or  if  you 
will,  "Sovereign  Intelligence;"  all  els«  is  only  sen- 
sations and  perceptions.  We  receive  these  from 
God,  because  they  exist  in  God.  Berkeley's  assault 
upon  Metaphysical  abstractions  with  his  destruc- 
tive criticism  of  mathematical  quantity  and  his  de- 
structive criticism  of  an  "Independent  Material 
World"  had  more  than  anything  else  to  do  with  th- 
"Intellectual  Awakening"  of  "Hume,"  and  with  the 
direction  taken  by  his  thought.  Hume,  in  his  turn, 
set  "Modern  Thought"  on  the  lines  on  which  we 
find  it  at  the  present  day.  Hume  asserts  that  most 
of  the  writings  of  Berkeley  form  the  best  lessons  in 
"Scepticism"  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  An- 
cient or  Modern  Philosophers,  Bayle  not  excepted, 
thus  transforming  Berkeley  into  an  unconscious 
sceptic. 
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We  might  compare  Berkeley  to  a  traveller,  who 
started  out  on  a  well-beaten  track ;  everything  went 
well  with  him,  until  he  came  to  the  Four  intersect- 
ing paths:  I.  Scepticism,  2.  Gnosticism.  3.  Ag- 
nosticism- 4.  Faith.  Not  knowing  which  path  to 
take,  got  confused,  threw  up  the  sponge  in 
"Despair,"  and  did  not  venture  further.  You  can 
imagine  with  what  "glee"  a  lawyer  like  Hume,  would 
like  to  punch  the  head  of  the  portly  "Bishop,"  on 
his  own  "Metaphysical  and  Theological  Platform," 
and  this  is  how  he  did  it  :* 

Mr.  Hume :  —Is  it  really  true,  Mr.  Bishop,  that  in 
your  book  on  the  "New  Principle,"  you  have  sug- 
gested that  the  "Material  World"  cannot  exist,  un- 
less a  "Mind"  exists  to  comprehend  it,  all  else  being 
only  "Sensations"  and  Perceptions? 

Bishop  Berkeley  :  —It  is  perfectly  true,  Mr.  Hume, 
the  chief  thing  I  do,  or  pretend  to  do,  is  only  tn 
remove  the  mist  and  veil  of  words.  This  it  is  that 
has  occasioned  ignorance  and  "confusion."  This 
has  ruined  the  schoolmen,  and  Mathematicians,  th? 
Lawyers  and  Divines.  If  men  would  lay  aside 
words  in  thinking  'tis  impossible  they  should  ever 
mistake,  save  only  in  Matters  of  Fact ! 


•  Note:— I  have  put  it  in  dialogue  form  between  Mr. 
Hume  and  the  Bishop,  with  Emeritus  A.  Campbell  Fraser, 
LL.D,,  late  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  as  umpire. 
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Mr.  Hume: -Very  well,  would  I  be  right  in  in- 
terpreting from  your  New  Principles  that  the  Minds 
of  all  of  us~in  short,  the  soul  or  spirit  of  every 
animal  which  exists,  is  only  "A  series  of  Feelings?" 

Bishop  Berkeley:— Quite  right,  Mr.  Hume,  but 
then  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  receive  our  souls 
from  "God."  A  .Supreme  Mind,  a  Sovereign  Intel- 
ligence, because  our  souls  exist  in  Him  !  Existence 
is  not  intelligible  without  "Perception  and  Volition." 

Mr.  Hume:— Oh,  indeed;  then  would  I  be  right 
ir  interpreting,  that  your  assaults  upon  Metaphysi- 
cal and  Theological  Abstractions,  your  Criticisms 
of  Mathematical  quantities,  and  your  Criticisms  of 
an  independent  "Material  World,"  are  all  only  sen- 
sations and  Perceptions? 

Bishop  Berkeley  : —You  are  perfectly  right,  Mr. 
Hume,  the  Philosophers  lose  their  Abstract  Matter; 
the  Mathematicians  lose  their  Abstract  Extension; 
the  Theologians  lose  their  Extended  Deity,  and  the 
rest  of  Mankind  lose  I  don't  know  what. 

Mr.  Hume:— Very  well,  have  you  then  neces- 
sarily reduced  every th.'ng  to  sense  Phenomenalism, 
the  Principles  of  which  subordinate  to  themselves  the 
Phenomenalis'   Immaterialism  ? 

Bishop  Berkelt^y :  _I  have.  I  maintain  that  all 
ordinary  seeing  is  really  foreseeing;  that  the  "Sight" 
of  tangible  things  is  the  expectation,  produced  by 
habit,  of  experiencing  unperceived  phenomena  of 
touch  and  muscular  movement,  on  occasion  of  the 
ideas,  or  phenomena  of  which  alone  we  are  actually 
conscious  when  we  see,  but  which  become  signs  of 
the  former. 

Mr.  Hume :  —U  that  is  the  case,  I  can  read  Phe- 
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nomenal  Scepticism  between  the  lines  in  your 
"Treatise  on  Human  Knowledge,"  and,  of  course,  I 
have  to  interpret  all  existence  in  that  light  ? 

Bishop  Berkeley :— I  object  to  such  treatment,  be- 
cause you  are  only  looking  into  one  of  my  Reposi- 
tories of  Philosophy,  chiefly  the  "Repository"  I  had 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  Principles  of  which, 
subordinate  to  themselves,  the  Phenomenalist  Im- 
materialism. 

Mr.  Hume:— Quite  so,  I  can  assure  your  Rever- 
ence, that  "that"  little  "Trinity  College  Repository" 
of  Phenomenalist  Nominalism  is  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  valuable  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  of  late  years  in  the  republic  of  "Letters."  It 
is  full  of  subtle  Argumentative  Analysis,  and 
Negative   Phenomenalism,  and   I   prefer  it  to  any 

other? 

"Umpire"  Emeritus  Prof.  Fraser :  —  Mr.  Hume, 
you  must  not  ignore  the  Bishop's  appeal  to  Common 
Sense,  on  behalf  of  the  beliefs :  (a)  that  the  inter- 
pretable  phenomena  of  sense,  viewed  objectively,  are 
the  real  things ;  and  (b)  that  in  his  Moral  conscious- 
ness of  himself,  as  a  free,  self-acting  spiritual  per- 
son, each  of  us  reaches  the  Ontological  Reality  of 
Substance  and  Cause,  and  the  "Spiritual  Basis"  of 
things,  the  datum  Universalized  in  his  "Siris."  "The 
Tar  Waier  Nostrum." 

Mr.  Hume :— Oh,  I  1  eg  your  pardon  "Umpire." 
Its  suggestions  have  never  com^e  under  my  interpre- 
tations. I  think,  I  did  hear  something  about  his 
"Tar  Water  Nostrum,"  but  I  did  not  understand  the 
purport  of  it.  And  as  for  his  suggestions  or  inter- 
pretations about  Identity    and    Causal    Connection, 
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I  honestly  confess  it  is  too  hard  a  nut  for  my  un- 
derstanding to  crack. 

"Umpire" :  —Allow  me  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Hume, 
that  Sense-Phenomalism  is  only  the  Introduction  to 
the  Bishop's  Spiritual  Philosophy. 

Mr.  Hume :  -Indeed,  I  thought  his  Sense-Phe- 
nomalism was  the  whole  of  his  Philosophy ;  at  least 
the  Bishop  admitted  as  much  to  me  a  little  while 
ago.  It  does  not  matter;  I  prefer  it  to  the  others. 
May  I  be  permitted  to  suggest,  interpret,  expect,  or 
assume;  (that  is)  may  I  be  permitted  to  make  a  Sug- 
gestion, an  Interpietatior,  an  Expectation  or  an 
Assumption,  as  well  as  the  Bishop  ? 

"Umpire"  r  —Certainly  Mr.  Hume,  you  are  allow- 
ed the  same  liberty  of  "Assumption;"  the  Bishop 
cannot  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Hume:— By  beginning  with  the  "Assump- 
tion" that  the  Common  theory  of  the  Experts  of 
our  time  is  "Empiricism,"  so,  in  my  hands,  the 
Material  "World,"  and  all  else  along  with  it,  melt 
into  Phenomena  capriciously  connected  in  co-ex- 
istences and  successions;  in  this  way  I  undo  all  re- 
ceived knowledge.  At  least,  I  ma^  be  allowed  to 
suggest  or  to  suppose  knowledge  to  depend  ulti- 
mately on  impressions  or  phenomena,  and  to  be  in 
the  position  of  needing  to  argue  its  way  to  belief  in 
Self  and  Not-Self;  but  without  any  Intellectual 
presuppositions  or  first  principles  to  enable  me  to  do 
so? 

Bishop  Berkeley: — I  can  easily  understand  now 
how  all  Knowledge  and  Belief  disintegrate  in  your 
hands,  when  you  avail  yourself  of  this  "Interpreta- 
tion" of  the  "Cartesian  System,"  and  of  the  Covert 
and  Incoherent  Empiricism  of  Mr.  Locke. 
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Mr.  Hume: — Certainly,  I  insist,  in  referring  all 
that  claims  acceptance  in  our  Knowledge  or  Belief, 
to  the  test  of  "Experience,"  (i.e.)  transitory,  unin- 
telligible phenomena,  viz.,  that  "one"  has  no  right 
to  believe  anything  that  has  no  counterpart  in  some 
phenomenon.  Therefore,  all  "Ordinary  Beliefs,"  as 
well  as  Science  and  Philoso])hy  is  at  once  dissolved 
into  impressions  or  Unintelligible  Phenomena? 

"Umpire"  : — Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Hume,  that 
the  rigid  application  of  the  Phenomenal  Criterion, 
the  Bishop's  "Spiritual  Intellcctualism,"  is  made  to 
disappear,  except  as  a  transitory  Phenomenon  or 
"Feeling,"  that  the  personal  pronoun  "/"  can  have 
no  legitimate  standing  with  you,  because  no  pos- 
sible phenomenal  meaning,  equally  meaningless, 
"are"  Space  and  "Time,"  except  in  their  Phenome.  I 
"Meaning." 

Mr.  Hume :  —I  maintain  that  these  are  on  the 
lines  of  the  Bishop's  suggestions,  not  only  "Space" 
and  "Time,"  but  also,  as  no  Phenomena  can  be  per- 
ceived in  any  of  the  "Five  Senses"  or  imagined  in 
the  "Phantasy,"  that  correspond  to  what  we  were 
supposed  to  intend  by  "Identity,"  Substance,  cause 
or  Power;  these  words  and  their  supposed  intellec- 
tual relation  also  disappear  in  the  Cloudland  of 
'Illusions."  The  transcendent  Beliefs  along  with 
the  individual  Conscious  Personality  are  all  illu- 
sions, because  they  are  unphenomenal  ? 

"Umpire" :— You  have  pursued  with  kindred  in- 
genuity and  acuteness  to  extreme  negative  and 
sceptical  issues,  the  "War"  against  Metaphysical 
abstractions  in  sense,  which  the  Bishop  began,  in 
order  to  reach  the  Supersensible. 
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I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  his  hesitation  to  pro- 
ceed, with  h's  "Trinity  College  Pack"  at  the  Cross- 
roads.  If  the  Bishop  had  followed  on  the  lines  of 
Phenomenahst  Nomenalism,  he  would  have  at 
last  committed  "Mental  Suicide "  in  the  act  of  de- 
cending  into  an  "Abyss,"  where  all  assertions  and 
all  denials  are  alike  uncertain,  and  indeed  all  alike 
incapable  of  being  made  in  the  Complete  Sceptical 
Suspense  of  "Intellectual  Action." 

Mr.  Hume :  —Is  not  the  Bishoo  a  "Sceptic"  as  well 
as  I  am;  he  was  an  aider  and  abettor,  as  well  as  a 
resetter  ? 

"Umpire" : —Certainly,  the  Bishop  is  an  uncon- 
scious "Sceptic,"  but,  as  you  know,  there  is  a  mighty 
difference  between  a  conscious  and  unconscious 
'Sceptic"  in  "Metaphysics."  Nay,  you  are  both  re- 
ferred to  by  other  Philosophers  as  "Twin  Patrons" 
of  "Scepticism."  And  along  with  Locke  the 
Bishop  is  dubbed  a  "Twin  Patron  of  Empiricism." 

Mr.  Hume: — Have  not  I  done  to  the  Bishop  what 
I  promised  to  do  to  him,  on  his  own  "Metaphysical" 
and  "Theological  Platform  ?" 

"Umpire" :  —You  have,  indeed,  Mr.  Hume,  you 
have  completely  disrobed  him ;  you  have  not  even 
taken  off  the  Bishop's  robe,  but  even  himself,  his 
Personality,  and  have  not  left  a  vestige  of  his  Phe- 
nomena, or  of  anybody  else's.  You  burst  his 
"Dublin  Pack"  in  the  disengagement  of  "Reality," 
"permanence"  and  cohesion,  not  from  things  of 
"sense"  only,  but  also  from  the  conscious  persons,  out 
of  whose  Powers  and  Capacities  the  things  of  Sense 
draw  their  meaning  and  human  interest.  If  this 
repository  were  the  whole  of  the  Bishop's  Philoso- 
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phy;  he  might  be  classed  with  the  Agnostics,  nay 
even  with  the  "Sceptics,"  but  then,  you  must  remem- 
ber the  Bishop  published  a  book  on  "Spiritual  Philo- 
sophy" under  the  title  of  "Siris,"  "A  Tar  Water 
Nostrum"  thing,  and,  of  corrse,  that  redeems  his 
character. 

Mr.  Hume :  — Thank  you  very  much,  indeed,  Mr. 
Umpire;  I  did  not  mean  to  be  a  "Sceptic."  I  did 
not  pronounce  it  absolutely  insuperable,  you  can 
easily  see  "Faith"  professed  between  the  lines  of  my 
"Book." 

Umpire: — Undoubtedly,  I  see  your  book  of  "In- 
quiry" points  to  a  way  oi  "Partial  Recovery"  of 
Lost  Beliefs,  in  the  Form  of  a  'Sceptical  Solution" 
of  Sceptical  Doubts. 

Umpire— Gentlemen :— This   sort' of  "Scepticism" 
is  an  Intellectual  Amusement,  which     can     conduct 
to  no  results;  for  it  can  neither  be  proved  nor  dis- 
proved   logically.       Because,    if    self  consciousness 
and  Memory  must  be  vindicated  before     they     can 
be  used,  we  can  never  get  to  work  at  all.    Yet  this 
Scepticism  in  itself,  alike  incapable  of  proof  or  dis- 
proof, besides  the  Mental  Exercise,  which  it  affords, 
is  a  useful  Propellent  Force:    And    it    is     always 
practically  refuted  by  the  imperishable  trust  which 
"Reason"  reposes  in  its    own    validity ;  so  that    no 
human  mind  can  permanently  surrender  to  it. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Again,  we  repeat,  Bishop  Berkeley,  after  his  In- 
tellectual, Mathematical,  Metaphysical,  and  Theo- 
logical Assaults  on  the  Material  World,  became 
confused  and  stranded  at  the  four  intersecting  paths  • 
1,  Agnostici.  n--  2,  Gnosticism;  3,  Faith;  and 
4,  Scepticism;  not  knowing  which  path  to  take, 
became  despondent,  and  did  not  venture  further! 
In  this  quandary,  Mr.  Hume  found  him,  and  under- 
took to  lead  him,  if  he  would  allow  him  to  choose 
his  own  path,  to  which  the  Bishop  consented. 
So  by  carefully  leading,  cautiously  examining,  and 
expeditiously  exploring  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
the  path  selected,  he  led  the  Bishop  until  he  landed 
him  over  the  precipice  into  the  abyss,  as  an  Un- 
conscious Sceptic;  not  a  Universal  Sceptic.  For 
that  is  a  person  who  attempts  to  act,  without  the 
structure  of  his  mind,  and  by  other  laws  than  those 
to  which  nature  has  subjected  the  operation  of  his 
mind;  in  short,  to  reason  without  assenting  to 
the  principles  on  which  reasoning  is  founded,  is  not 
unlike  an  eflFort  to  feel  without  nerves,  or  to  move 
without  muscles.  No  man  can  be  allowed  to  be 
an  opponent  in  reasoning,  who  does  not  admit  the 
a  priori  principles;  without  the  admission  of  such 
principles  it  is  impossible  to  reason. 

The  achievements  of  "Physical  Science"  at  the 
present  day  is  based  upon  "Three  Hypotheses  or 
Postulates,  viz.    First:— .The  Molecular  Theory  of 
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Matter.     Second: — ^The   Conservation    of    Energy, 
and,  Third:— "The  Evolution  Theory." 

Metaphysics  and  Theology  have  had  great  influ- 
ence in  developing  these  three  Doctrines.  All  three 
doctrines  are  intimately  conn'^cted,  and  each  is 
applicable  to  the  whole  physi  world.  Chemists 
discovered  that  Matter  was  indestructible  and 
indivisible.  It  is  obvious  that  if  Elementary  Matter 
consists  of  indestructible  and  indivisible  particles, 
each  of  which  constantly  preserves  the  same  weight 
relatively  to  all  the  others.  Compounds  formed  by 
the  aggregations  of  two,  three,  four  or  more  such 
particles  must  exemplify  the  rule  of  combination  in 
definite  proportions  deduced  from  observation,  and 
thus  the  Molecular  Theory  is  established,  which  is 
only  another  name  for  the  Atomic  Theory. 

From  a  scientific  point  of  view,  the  following 
Article,  clipped  from  a  newspaper  lately,  would 
please  the  late  Professor  Huxley  immensely: — 

A  scientist's  dream. 

A  French  savant,  M.  Berthelot,  has  seen  a  vision 
of  the  future,  in  which  our  present  moral,  social, 
economic  and  culinary  ideals  will  be  effete  and  for- 
gotten. The  fabric  of  his  vision  is  of  the  products 
of  the  chemist's  laboratory.  Before  many  decades 
the  agriculturist  is  to  cease  from  off  the  earth. 
Neither  animal  nor  vegetable  is  to  be  produced  for 
food.  The  chemist  is  to  replace  the  farmer,  the 
rancher  and  the  cook. 

M.  Berthelot  has  been  for  years  and  is  still  work- 
ing in  his  laboratory  towards  the  realization  of  his 
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vision  Of  the  constituents  of  human  food  science 
has  already  produced  the  fats,  the  sugars  and  car- 
bons, and  the  production  of  the  albumenoids  alone 
remains  to  be  attained.  The  great  requisite  yet  to 
be  attamed  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  energy 
and  M.  Berthelot  is  confident  that  it  can  be  secured! 
Either  the  sun's  rays  or  the  heat  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth  will  be  forced  by  science  to  yield  it  up. 

As  to  the  scientific  possibility  of  the  future  which 
M.  Berthelot  predicts,  only  the  scientist  can  speak; 
and  of  these  some  call  the  French  savant  a  prophet 
and  some  a  visionary.  But  we  crave  liberty  to  put 
m  an  utterly  unscientific  plea  upon  behalf  of  good- 
dinner-loving  humanity.  It  would  be  cruel  to  rob 
us  of  our  feasts  and  of  the  dyspepsia  which  follows. 
Moreover,  we  hold  the  strings  of  the  purse,  from 
whose  contents  the  scientist  must  finance  the  reform, 
and  we  may  withhold  supplies. 

We  have  been  preached  at  of  late  about  the 
simple  life.  We  have  been  fed  on  breakfast  foods 
nut  preparations,  and  other  sawdust  concoctions! 
Are  we  now  to  be  robbed  of  our  roast  beef,  our 
chops,  our  pork  and  beans;  even  of  the  grain  from 
which  the  breakfast  foods  are  manufactured,  and 
be  fed  upon  so  many  ounces  per  day  of  fat  and  so 
many  ounces  more  of  carbon,  sugar  or  albumenoids? 
What  were  Christmas  dinner  shorn  of  the  plum 
pudding  and  the  turkey?  What  would  Thanks- 
giving amount  to  without  the  goose  and  pumpkin 
pies?  Surely  we  should  have  neither  gusto  in  eat- 
ing nor  dyspepsia  the  next  day.  The  medical  men 
would  become  poor,  and  the  vermiform  appendix 
would  be  without  function,  either  for  its  owner  or 
for  his  physician. 
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In  the  Atomists'  Mind  the  only  genuine  Know- 
ledge is  that  which  transcends  appearances  and 
reasons  out  what  is  irrespective  of  appearances; 
that  is,  the  only  genuine  knowledge  is  that  of  the 
"Atomic  Philosopher,"  and  his  knowledge  is  the 
result  of  the  happy  mixture  of  his  "Atoms,"  where- 
by all  is  in  equal  balance,  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold.  Such  a  man,  seeing  in  the  Mind's  eye  the 
whole  universe  a  tissue  of  whirling  and  interlacing 
Atoms,  with  no  real  Mystery  or  terror  before  or 
after,  will  Hve  a  life  of  cheerful  fearlessness,  undis- 
turbed by  terror  of  a  world  to  come,  or  of  powers 
unseen ;  his  happiness  is  not  in  feastings,  or  in  gold, 
but  in  a  mind  at  peace,  and  with  three  human  per- 
fections. First: — ^To  reason  rightly:  Second:  To 
speak  graciously,  and  third,  to  do  his  duty. 

Huxley's  soul  was  too  rarified;  Thales  found  his 
soul  in  Electricity.  Professors  Tait  and  Thomson 
(now  Lord  Kelvin)  wrestled  for  many  years  to 
find  a  satisfactory  definition  of  Electricity,  and  for 
its  proper  utilization.  About  ten  years  ago  Prof. 
Roentgen  discovered  a  new  form  of  radiation  called 
X-Rays,  which  has  proved  to  be  of  immense  value 
to  Medical  Science,  by  which  the  medical  practition- 
er can  detect  and  locate  a  needle,  or  a  bullet ;  in  fact, 
anything  in  the  human  body,  coins  in  a  purse,  shot 
in  a  rifle,  or  an  anchor  in  a  whale.  Then  quite  recent- 
ly following  the  discovery  of  X-Rays,  we  have  that 
of  Radium— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curie  (discoverers), 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  marvellous  of 
scientific  discoveries.  Professor  Ernest  Ruther- 
ford, of  McGill  University,  an  expert  in  Radio- 
Activity,  convinced  of  his  own  theories  and  ideas, 
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revolutionary  as  they  seemed  to  be.  and  scouted  at 
—succeeded  in  the  definition  and  condensation  of 
the  emanation  of  Radium  into  a  family  of  eight — 
to  the  satisfaction  and  approval  of  the  present 
scientific  world,  which  burst  the  insuperable  wall  of 
the  Atomic  Theory,  and  has  left  it  now.  only  a 
shattered  Debris-  Of  what?  T  know  not;  but  it 
can't  be  the  Atomists'  Atom.  What  have  the  Phy- 
sical Scientists  to  say  now.? 

Kant's  mind  is  a  transcendental  conception, 
separated  from  the  smallest  trace  of  experience. 
Mill  says:  "The  adaptations  in  Nature  aflford  a 
large  balance  of  probability  in  favour  of  Creation 
by  Intelligence." 

Montaigne's  "Mind"  is  involved  in  "Matter"  or 
Body— the  "Clay  Cottage."  as  Locke  calls  it. 
"There  can  be  no  sound  mind  without  a  sound 
body." 

Rain:— Nerve  and  "Brain"  afford  the  phvsical 
basis  of  Mind. 

FeeHng  aflFords  the  Mental  basis,  and  Mem^  ry  is 
the  basis  of  Intellect. 

"Whatever  attacks  every  i)rinciple  of  belief  can 
destroy  none."— Macintosh. 

"Reason  confounds  the  dogmatist,  and  Nature 
confounds  the  Sceptic." — Pascal. 

"Truth!  Truth!  Truth!  is  the  cry  of  all;  but  the 
game  of  few."— Berkeley. 

"The  'Soul'  and  'Immortality'  is  the  Gift  of  a 
Sovereign    Intelligence"— Craig-Ruie. 

In  conclusion :  Assuming  the  association  of  Ideas 
as  a  sort  of  process  of  spontaneous  generation,  and 
assuming  the  beginning  in  impressions,  the  question 
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is:  Can  TTumc's  Theory  explain  "Thoujrlit"  or  cogni- 
tion bv  means  of  conception,  as  somethinp:  whicli 
li;ippcns  in  sequence,  upon  previous  psychical  events  ? 
Ihunc  made  a  strenuous  effort,  but  failed.  Tlunv-- 
.idmittcd  that  since  Reason  is  incapable  of  dispeUin.c: 
the  "First  Principles"  ui)on  which  Reason  is  founded. 
Nature  herself  suffices  f(^r  that  purpose  and  cures 
nic  f)f  this  philosophical  (lelirinm.  My  systematic 
attack  on  all  the  Principles  of  Knowledjje  and  Belief 
is  simply  a  mere  exercise  of  subtlety,  in  order  to 
check  Do]c;mntism. 

Hume's  Ideas  and  Perceptions  is  Mind.  His  Im- 
pressions and  Sensations  is  Matter,  so  with  Hume's 
Mind  and  Matter,  all  the  worlds  in  Existence  and 
everything  in  it  can  be  built  as  well  as  all  the  theories 
of  everv  ancient  philosopher  and  modern  "Scientist. 
Thus,  we  are  still  left  stranded  in  Dualism  CMind 
and  Matter),  but  something  considerably  different 
from  the  traditional  Dualism  handed  down  to  us-  In 
this  case  we  mtist  posit  "Mind"  as  the  prius  and 
"Matter"  as  its  vehicle  or  expression. 

The  two  being  in  combination,  must  act  and  react 
on  each  other :  if  a  molecular  change  is  produced  in 
the  cerebrum,  it  must  affect  the  Mind,  and  if  Mind, 
when  it  has  once  emerged,  v  -trks  out  its  own  activi- 
ties by  means  of  nerve,  these  mind-originated  activi- 
ties must  again  make  their  record  in  the  cerebrum. 
This  being  so,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
a  change  might  be  made  in  the  cerebrum  by  an  outer 
or  inner  stimulus,  which  did  not  then  and  there 
emerge  as  a  consciousness ;  because  consciousness  as 
a  one  whole  was  too  busy  with  some  other  occupation 
to  admit  of  the  nerve  stimulus  fulfilling  itself  to 
Mind. 
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In  the  conscious  stage  the  Xerve-forcc  and  the 
Mind-force  would  seetn  to  he  in  counterpoise;  in  th-- 
self-conscious  stage  the  tal)les  are  turned  by  the 
emergence  of  '•Will.'"  and  while  the  Xerve-force  aiul 
the  Mind-force  still  remain  inter  active,  they  are 
now  overpowere<l  and  regulated  hy  the  "Ego."  a> 
self-conscious  subject  which.  ICgo.  has  itself  been 
affected  by  the  free-finictioning  of  the  new  pheno- 
menon. "Will"  determining  all  to  ends  and  to  law. 

It  docs  not  follow  from  this  that  Mind  ever 
operates  even  in  its  highest  self-conscious  activhies 
independently  of  a  physical  vehicle,  and  therefore 
of  physical  conditions. 

The  World  seems  to  be  constructed  on  this 
plan:  Mind  using  Matter,  and  at  the  same  time 
being  restricted  by  Matter.  This  is  Dualism,  and 
we  can't  get  out  of  it.  Matter  can  have  no  reahty 
by  itself;  the  reality  is  Mind,  and  yet  it  is  external- 
ity. If  we  part  from  this  Dualism,  we  are  driven 
into  the  Arms  of  '\Monism,"  Materialistic  or  Spiri- 
tualistic. The  "Rose  of  ^Monism"  smells  sweeter 
under  the  spiritualistic  name ;  but  that  is  all. 

If  all  is  "Mind,"  then  the  dynamics  of  what  we 
call  ^  fatter,  and  the  dynamics  of  cerebration  are  the 
dynamics  of  "Mind,"  and  not  merely  of  the  exter- 
nalized expression  of  vehicle  of  Mind;  for  there  is 
no   externalized   expression — no    Matter. 

If  "Matter"  again  is  "Mind,"  and  all  is  Matter: 
th-n  this  is  simply  to  say,  that  Mind  is  Matter ;  con- 
sequently, there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  the 
two  positions. 

Immortality :— The  Final  Problem  of  Metaphy- 
sics : — What  is  our  Destiny  ?    This  question  is  of  far 
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more  impurtancc  than  the  question  concerning  the 
( )rijjin  of  our  Existence.  It  will  be  the  Great  Ques- 
tion of  future  generatitms  in  time    .nd  si)ace. 

We  assume  that  we  know  pretty  well  all  about  the 
processes  of  generation,  though  we  have  no  absolute 
knowledge  of  how  Huxley's  "Mysterious  Activity" 
acts  or  works.  ( )ur  knowledge  of  our  existence  pre- 
vious to  our  coming  into  "being"  is  "void."'  Will  it 
be  so  when  we  cease  to  be?  or  in  other  words:  Will 
it  be  so,  when  we  go  out  of  being?  If  not:  What 
"warrajit"  have  we  for  the  expectation  of  a  life  be- 
yond the  present  state  (or  beyond  the  "Grave").  We 
have  no  "warrant"  whatever ;  but  must  fall  back  upon 
the  Hypothesis  of  "a  Sovereign  Intelligence"  as  the 
source  and  Destiny  of  our  Existence.  The  Finite, 
since  it  is  not  the  self-sufficient,  cannot  afiford  an 
argument   toward  immortality. 

The  "Nature"  which  is  dependent  upon  a  "Sove- 
reign Intelligence"  for  its  Origin  must  be  dependent 
on  his  "Will"  for  its  continuance.  While,  therefore, 
Futurity  of  iCxistence  is  clearly  involved  in  the  facts 
of  the  present  life,  Eternity  of  Existence  nmst  de- 
pend upon  the  "Divine  Will,"  and  can  be  known  only 
as  matter  of  distinct  revelation,  not  as  Matter  of 
Metaphysical  deduction.  All  that  is  greatest  in  us 
points  towards  an  immeasurable  future.  Thither  we 
must  look  for  the  solution  of  many  of  our  dark  prob- 
lems, and  for  that  purity  and  grandeur  of  personal 
life  unknown  in  the  present  state. 

If  the  "Best  Intellects"  be  restricted  to  pure 
speculation,  the  great  uncertainty  must  hang  over 
them,  which  found  utterance  in  the  closing  words 
oi  Socrates'  Apology. 
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Till'  liour  to  depart  has  C(jnic--for  iiic  to  die;  fur 
you  to  Hvi- ;  hut  which  of  us  is  goinj;'  to  a  better  state 
is  unknown  tu  everyone  except  ti>  "A  Sovereign  In- 
telh};ence  —(Mind—a   Supreme   Mind). 

It  was  on  the  Interpretation  of  this  "Mind"  that 
Hume  cau^dit  I'.ishop  Ilerkeley.  and.  without  a  mo- 
ments warning  or  time  for  retleoton,  spranj^^  ujjoii 
him.  with  j,'reat  adroitness,  and  pHed  him  with  (pies- 
tion  after  <|Uestion  until  he  landed  hun  in  the  toils  of 
Anarchism,  not  Scepticism;  for  in  the  Uishop's 
"Mind"  the  Sovereign  Intdligence  and  the  Material 
World  still  existed  ;  as  Mr.  Hume  himself  humbly  ad- 
mitted, that  he  did  not  pronounce  it  absolutely  in' 
superable.  for  Faith  could  easily  be  read  between  the 
lines  of  his  Philosophy. 

The  most  renowned  Scientists  declare  that  "Mat- 
ter" cannot  be  destroye  ' ;  therefore,  it  is  Eternal. 
The  most  learned  "Theists"  maintain  that  they  see 
Order  and  Intelligence  in  the  Universe;  therefore 
"A  Sovereign  Intellig*.  nee"  must  exist.  Materialists 
nutst  have  greater  "Faith"  than  "Theists."  because 
their  Faith  must  transcend  "Observation  and  ex- 
perience" (on  which  their  Theory  is  founded)- 

When  Lord  Russell  advocated  the  Rehring  Sea 
Seal  Fisheries  <|uestion,  before  the  International 
Commission,  and  obtained  "judgment"  in  favour  of 
Canada,  he  jocularly  remarked  afterwards  that 
when  the  case  began,  he  did  not  know  a  seal  from 
a  cow,  and  he  quostioned  very  much  if  he  did  yet ; 
but  he  was  so  well  ])osted  on  the  details  of  the 
subject  by  two  of  Canada's  foremost  advocates,  that 
he  had  no  difficidty  in  arranging  his  matter. 

It  was  his  Forensic  expertness  which  enabled  him 
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to  obtain  a  favourable  judgment,  and  not  his  own 
observation  and  experience  on  the  subject.  No- 
body ever  aUributed  dishonest  motives  to  Lord 
Russell,  or  ever  called  him  a  "Sceptic." 

When  the  Lord  Chan.^'llor  rendered  judgment  in 
the  Free  Church  case,  no  one  ever  attributed  dis- 
lionest  Motives  to  him,  or  ever  called  him  a  "Scep- 
tic."   We  claim  the  same  right  for  Mr.  Hume. 
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